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What Is Good College Teaching? 


Introduction 


The attention which has been directed 
to the quality of college teaching during 
the last few years has come from various 
sources. Some of the critics of college 
teaching have reflected their own convic- 
tions, others have “made investigations,” 
and others have pointed out weaknesses 
and made suggestions as to improvement. 
There have been a few attempts to study 
the question as an institutional problem. 

The material presented in the following 
pages is an attempt to find out what the 
members of a college faculty consider good 
teaching on their part. No effort has 
been made to treat the material in the 
replies to the questions by statistical 
analysis. 

Questions were sent to the faculty of 
Indiana State Teachers College during the 
winter quarter, 1938, on this topic and pro- 
voked much thought and discussion both 
before and after the answers were writ- 
ten. The questions were: 

1. What do you consider good teaching 
on your part? 

2. What are you willing to accept as 
Objective evidence that you are a good 
teacher? 


3. What are you willing to accept as 
subjective evidence that you are a good 
teacher? 

One faculty member said: “I have 
thought considerably and have perhaps 
talked even more about the three little 
questions which you submitted to us, the 
faculty, for answers a few days ago. They 
seem to be something like a puzzle. Some- 
times I think I know how to answer them 
and yet, perhaps, in the very next thought, 
I am just as far away from what I think is 
the answer as when I first began. The at- 
tempted answers which I am submitting 
are my own opinions and have not been 
obtained from any book on education, sci- 
ence, or from any other external source, 
and perhaps, I may therefore be wholly 
wrong in some of my opinions at least. 
In spite of my uncertainty of thought, I 
wish to submit herewith some provisional 
answers to the questions.” 

All the replies were enlightening and 
helpful. It is impossible to print each one 
in full, however, so that only one is print- 
ed in its entirety and excerpts from the 
others are included in the sections devoted 
to each particular question. 
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Am | A Good Teacher? 


An Examiner Examines Himself 


Leslie H. Meeks 
Head, Department of English 


Indiana State Teachers College 


I 
Am I a good teacher? Softly now— 


no haste, no glib self-assurance. Let me 
weigh my answer meditatively, if possible 
logically, and, above all, humanly and un- 
evasively. 


What is a good teacher? What is good 
teaching? Ask of the great teachers. Ask, 
for example, Socrates and Jesus; Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More and Galileo; Horace 
Mann and John Dewey. What a galaxy 
is here and how worthy of the sincerest 
discipleship! A profession headed by 
these and similar names must have un- 
guessed possibilities for growth and ser- 
vice, possibilities that will always chal- 
lenge the ablest of mankind. Indeed, with 
much of the progress of the race freely 
credited to them, the great teachers of 
the past and present surely have known 
- gome reasoned and practical secrets of 
success. To say that they were and are 
divinely endowed is to obscure them in the 
mists of enchantment and superstition. 


_ What, then, thus sought, are the se- 
crets of good teaching? These I must know 
if I hope to judge myself or to understand 
others’ judgment of me. Deductively and 
broadly, conceding something to native 
_ ability and happy accident and even to rep- 
_utation and privilege, the analysts of 
teaching, if they go deep enough, find 
character, preparation, interest, and 
adaptability among the basic factors. Pro- 
ceeding from these premises in my attempt 
to appraise myself, I shall lay down the 
following touchstones: 

1. Preparation and apprenticeship 

2. A hunger for truth and the abili- 
‘ ty to make others similarly hungry 

3. A willingness to take risks 

4. Sound professional sense 


5. Balance 


1. Preparation and apprenticeship. This 
head suggests the questions of education, 


in a wide sense and in accordance with 
aptitudes, and of academic training, in- 
cluding institutions attended, authorities 
studied under, degrees and other distinc- 
tions attained, and general professional 
nourishment. It suggests also the problem 
of correlation between work done in ap- 
prenticeship and work to be done later. Of- 
ficial recognition in degrees and honors 
may be, of course, meaningless as a stand- 
ard to judge a teacher by. The sheep. 
skin granted by academic officialdom is 
sometimes, alas, a mere symbol of Voodoo- 
ism, a symbol worshipped by men of ritual. 
Won at a reputable university or college, 
however, it means at least this, that the 
recipient has met defined intellectual 
standards and hence knows what they are, 
and that he should, by very virtue of this 
success, be able to win the respect of his 
students, who, on the college level, like to 
be led by one who knows his business. This 
much value, despite the Ph. D. “octopus” 
or “superstition,” is to be attached to an 
academic degree. The college instructor 
who has achieved the title of “doctor” at 
a recognized institution of higher learn- 
ing may, therefore, regard himself as po- 
tentially, though in a practical sense not 
necessarily, prepared to do his work. My 
graduate degrees, the value of which to me 
only I myself can know, engender in mea 
cautious confidence that, as far as a teach- 
er’s strength can come from academic prep- 
aration alone, I should be strong. 


2. A hunger for truth and the ability 
to make others similarly hungry. If asked 
the old, old query, “What is truth?” I 
should answer: Whatever dignifies and 
ennobles life; whatever tends to raise the 
intellectual and cultural level of humanity; 
whatever helps to make a better mouse- 
trap or to build a grander cathedral. Some 
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will object, perhaps, that these phrases de- 
rive from the worn-out inertia of tradi- 
tion. I grant the point, but insist it is 
only one point. “It is a very great thing,” 
said Matthew Arnold, “to be able to think 
as you like; but, after all, an important 
question remains—what you think!” Asa 
teacher of English I try to improve stu- 
dents’ reading, writing, and _ speaking, 
and—back of all that and by the distance 
of many light years the most important— 
their thinking. Whenever I hunger to im- 
prove my own techniques and whenever I 
walk on pinpoints of alertness to new ones, 
especially those that fit students’ needs 
in reading, writing, and speaking—in 
thinking audibly and in suiting word to 
thought and thought to word—then I am 
a teacher of English. Wherever I strike 
from literature a spark of inspiration, a 
gleam of understanding, that burns a 
hungry void into the hearts of my stu- 
dents, again I am a teacher of English. 
How often I attain these heights I cannot 
tell, but I know what and where they are. 


8. A willngness to take risks. A good 
teacher never sells his soul. Regardless 
of criticism, he “allures to brighter worlds 
and leads the way.” Tactful cooperation 
with others he respects; but loyalty to his 
own convictions, evolved as they are from 
long-developing thought, he holds sacred. 
If, at the moment of his best efforts, he 
is falsely accused of corrupting the young 
or of setting himself up as a god, he bows 
to the inevitable and accepts with dignity 
whatever comes. Such was the conduct of 
Socrates and Jesus and Sir Thomas More. 
Progress has always been the child of 
hazard. 

On the other hand, a good teacher is a 
sound critic of himself; he knows his own 
limitations. Self-effacement and humility 
are constantly chastening him. He can 
laugh at himself and graciously admit his 
errors, yet he is slow to ridicule others. 


He often says, “I don’t know; I am ig- 
norant of that subject.” He never says, 
“But I do know that whatever I am ig- 
norant of is worthless.” 
modest position between 
omniscience, 

What has all this to do with me? Simply 


He assumes a 
ignorance and 


this, that I ought as a teacher to be made 
of fire and ice—hot enough to burn at the 
stake if necessary, and cool enough to air- 
condition myself with humor and humility 
where these serve best. If I can do this, 
I am in these respects a good teacher. 

4. Sound professional sense. A teacher 
should know the aims of education. What- 
ever else he remembers or forgets, he must 
keep before him the proof of the pudding, 
which, by the way, is not only in the eat- 
ing, but in the after-effects as well. Ends 
alone, however, may sadly mislead. Public 
enemy No. 1, whoever he may be, did not 
start out to win that title. In school, too, 
ends, however noble, do not justify means, 
for everyday classroom work often deter- 
mines the aims of the learner. The test 
of truth is in its workability. What the 
student learns ought to be usable in a 
life-situation even now, ought to be what 
John Dewey calls instrumentalism, immedi- 
ate and meaningful applicability to living 
now. 

Furthermore, sound teaching sense keeps 
the teacher actively aware that the human 
mind, like an endogenous plant, grows from 
within, If, as Browning held—and most 
teachers think he was right—“life is just 
the stuff to test the soul’s strength on, 
educe the man,” then learning and living 
are, or under wise tutelage may become, 
synonymous. With this principle in mind, 
the good teacher follows, with variations 
proportionate to his own originality, a set 
of working guides based on both experi- 
ment and empiricism. Simply stated, the 
main ones are: (1) making clear what 
is to be done or learned; (2) arousing 
interest; (3) challenging reflection and 
creative thought; (4) testing and correct- 
ing, correcting and testing; and (5) emo- 
tionalizing desired reactions—that is, let- 
ting students express pleasurable aware- 
ness of the practical uses and rewards of 
good work. If I am a good teacher, I per- 
sonify and use all these elements of sound 
professional sense. 


5. Balance. Nothing is more human—I 
almost said American—than to push a 


good idea too far, or to misapply it. To 
do so invites and deserves caricature. A 
cripple was once a derided creature; a 
crippled point of view, a distorted ten- 
dency, still disturbs our sense of congruity 
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and arouses pity in the primarily senti- 
mental and laughter in the primarily intel- 
lectual. (Here I am by no means imply- 
ing a defense for weak-kneed conformists 
or “yes-men,” those watery souls that 
settle to the lowest level of inconspicuous- 
ness consistent with personal comfort and 
safety.) Descartes had a saying “Well hid 
is well lived.” That, rightly conceived, is 
not a bad motto for a teacher. It is the 
teacher’s business to be a_ thought-pro- 
voker, but not an evangelist. Keeping his 
conscience clear, he attempts few, if any, 
ultimate answers. He believes in, con- 
stantly seeks, final truth, but bewares of 
glib avowals of it. He is awake to the 
problems of everyday living in this world 
and uses them in his classroom. He has 
a decent respect for opinions contrary to 
his own and is a thoughtful and courteous 
listener. He believes in reform, subscribes 
to the dictum, “New minds, new men.” He 
does not believe, however, that reform can 
be effected overnight by violent explosions 
and paroxysms. The road upward, he 
thinks, is slow and arduous, crisscrossed by 
many a red-herring trail. Only the man 
of understanding can follow the path, and 
teacher respects personality; he lives and 
lets live. He has balance and self-control 
even he will often digress. The good 
and self-respect—all exemplified in his 
own and, to a degree, in his students’ word 
and character. 


II 


With the foregoing picture of the good 
teacher to judge by, what is my evaluation 
of myself as a teacher? What do I con- 
sider successful teaching on my part? 
Broadly, I do well in proportion to the 
nearness of my approach to the ideals out- 
lined; my success is a matter of character, 
of what I believe in and work for, of 
what I manifestly am in the eyes of my 
students. 

But, more particularly, my success is 
measured by what I do, by the details of 
my work, and by how all this is borne 
out in my students. Subjectively, they like 
or dislike me; they are attracted or repel- 
led by my personality. Objectively, they 
learn or fail to learn under my instruc- 
tion; they achieve according to individual 
ability or fail to do so. Subjective effects 
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sometimes escape attention until long afte, 

the classroom partnership has been dis. 

solved. Then one day a former Student 
says, “I can never forget the hour yoy 
showed me how to read orally.” And ap. 
other ventures the thankful question, “Re. 
member that April day when you urged 
me not to quit school, but to try again?” | 
One test of a gentleman, says Willian 

Lyon Phelps somewhere, is his respect for 

a person who cannot in any way be a help | 
to him. 


I am a teacher of English. Cut away 
all the pedagogical appurtenances from my 
business and you find that now, as always, 
my subjects are reading, writing, an 
speaking. My attention should always 
center on inducing students to think, My | 
objectives are to develop such efficient 
readers that their reading becomes think. 
ing from the printed page, such efficient 
writers that their writing becomes think. 
ing into a manuscript, as I am doing here, 
and such efficient speakers that their 
speaking becomes thinking into the listen. | 
ing ear. These are all measurable skills | 
and can be tested accurately by well. 
known standardized examinations. If | 
am a good teacher of English, I should he | 
willing to have—nay, I should insist on 
having—my students subjected to three 
tests: one as a diagnosis at the beginning, | 
another for achievement at the end, and a | 
third for the Intelligence Quotient in order 
to see whether I have succeeded accord- 
ing to the individual student’s ability. 


Always, then, my success as a teacher of | 


English must be judged by the product, 
my students’ use of their English tools 
Subjectively, they should retain from their 
work with me some definite impressions— 
for example, that one cannot learn to read 
or speak or write without desiring to know 
how, nor without painful attention to de 
tails, that expression is, after thinking, 4 
problem first of all in mastering conven: 
tional symbols and usages, that needs art 
individual as well as general, that mas 
tery is a cumulative and _ automatic 
achievement, and that a knowledge of the 
sources of aid—dictionaries and other av: 
thorities—is indispensable.  Subjectively 
also, they should remember me as a symp 
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thetic reader of their papers, an encourag- 
ing fellow-learner, and a speaker who can 
make words obey him. They should re- 
call that I helped them to use the knowl- 
edge they have as an open door to new 
ideas, that I showed them how to organize 
their thoughts with direction and purpose, 
that language is a thing of beauty as well 
as a means of communication. They should 
testify, too, that I helped them write let- 
ters, make talks, take notes, broaden vo- 
cabularies, develop poise—all as a part of 
life rather than as an exercise in school. 

My hardest task and, paradoxically, the 
most enjoyable to me, is teaching literature. 
Not everyone acquainted with literature 
ean teach it, for many do not know the 
difficulties, possibilities, and limitations of 
literature in the classroom. The _ good 
teacher begins by thanking fate for the one 
student in ten whose heart is already on 
fire and who asks only for guidance. Then 
he plans to give whatever help he can to 
the one in ten who is devoid of literary 
aptitude. But chiefly he wcrks patiently to 
induce, inveigle, allure the other eight 
to feel and think their way through 
enough books to gain some taste for litera- 
ture and to develop the reading habit even 
if it must be without much discrimination. 

The good teacher of literature knows 
and uses the aids open to him outside 
books themselves—dramatics, the photo- 
play, the radio, and similar activities en- 
thralling to modern youth. Immediate 
access to books, maps, pictures; discus- 
sions, reports, problems—these to be han- 
dled sometimes by the individual, some- 
times by a group; reading periods in a 
library, scanning book lists, reading for 
fun—such are some of the devices now 
helpful in the English classroom. By 


using them the teacher has a good chance, 
other things being equal, to succeed, at 
least to gain better success than by the 
older methods of assigning so many pages 
a day, questioning for remembered facts, 
dissecting Burke’s Conciliation, parsing 
the nouns in Gray’s Elegy, and so on. Ex- 
perience, or learning by living, is the cur- 
rent touchstone of sound teaching in Eng- 
lish as in other fields; An Experience 
Curriculum in English, lately published 
for the National Council of Teachers of 
English, indicates the trend even in its 
title. If I am cognizant of these things 
and can make them all tell in the work 
and in the lives of my students, I have 
realized some measure of success. 

One word more. In the end, reputa- 
tion—that is, the impression he makes up- 
on the world—is, rightly or wrongly, the 
largest factor in the making of a teacher. 
Have I written books and articles? Does 
my name appear in indexes and in lists 
of authorities? Do I belong to profes- 
sional societies, attend and take part in 
their meetings, or hold office among them? 
Do a civic club and a church roster carry 
my name? Do my colleagues like to work 
with me? Am I healthy, happy, well 
groomed? Does my family life bear seru- 
tiny and has it escaped whisperings? Am 
I orderly, poised, forthright? Do I deal 
courteously, patiently, justly with students 
and school officials? If my answer is yes 
to most of these questions, I am fortunate, 
indeed, for I have a place in the affairs of 
men; I am a good teacher. To be a teach- 
er is to belong to a great tradition in 
human history and to walk in a company 
led by men like gods. Though humble, 
I am glad that I belong to, thankful that I 
walk in, such a company. 
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What Do You Consider Good Teaching on Your Part? 
One instructor stated, in response to “To be a good citizen in the community 


this question, “I feel I ama good teacher 
when I have a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems and ambitions of each stu- 
dent and am able to adjust my course to 
best meet the needs of the group I am 
teaching.” 

Another went to greater length to ex- 
press his idea: “Presenting to the student 
my own ideas on the subject at hand 
rather than mastery of the material in the 
text. (This does not imply that the text 
will not be the basis for the greater part 
of the instruction.) Relating the subject 
matter to the anticipated problems of the 
prospective teacher. Emphasis on mastery 
of the subject rather than on the garner- 
ing of points for a desired grade. Keeping 
myself familiar with the trends of new de- 
velopments in my field and acquainting 
my students with them. Maintaining an 
interest in my students after they go into 
the teaching field.” 


“Preparation of good examinations— 
essay and new-type. A keen interest in 
each student to develop mentally, socially, 
and emotionally. The tying up of theory 
with actual practice. Acting personally in 
the manner in which I should like to see 
my students behave.” These are some of 
the criteria listed by one instructor. 


Still another said, “When you speak of 
instruction in a teachers college and good 
teaching, I have considered this to mean 
not only the actual classroom instruction 
but all of the work required of one holding 
a teaching position. I should consider that 
good teaching on my part would result 
in carrying out the following aims: 

“To help the students see the relation- 
ship between the material of each course 
and the equipment necessary to make him 
a good teacher. 

“To have some part in arousing the in- 
dividual to a better understanding of his 
responsibilities as a member of the social 
and civic group. 

“To keep myself well informed. 


with all that that implies. 

“To take a reasonable interest in pro. 
fessional organizations. 

“The statement of these items could go 
on to a great length if one attempted an 
exhaustive list.’’ 

From another’s statements these items 
are quoted: “All courses taught should be 
kept down to date. Not that the new js 
always better or the best, but the evalua- 
tion of the older and the newer can be 
made only after a careful consideration of 
each view. 

“All materials must be presented in an 
interesting way. 

“Teaching must be done on a high plane 
of enthusiasm. 

“An even stricter adherence to certain 
personal standards is also required. 

“A spirit of democracy must characterize 
all teaching and the spirit of socialization 
must pervade the classroom. A spirit of 
tolerance should be in evidence except that 
whatever is crude or vicious should never be 
tolerated.” 

To be a good teacher I must, “know my 
subject matter; have carefully prepared 
lesson plans; make careful assignments; 
ask questions that will cause students to 
organize their experiences with reference 
to the problem in hand; respect students’ 
opinions; keep an open-minded attitude 
and encourage students to do the same; 
appreciate the students’ points of view; be 
careful not to digress too much, but yet 
to make use of current events, trends, 


and cultural values that will contribute to | 


the enlargement and enrichment of stv- 
dents’ understandings,” said one of our in- 
structors. 


“Arousing interest and enthusiasm with- 
in the individuals and the group as 2 
whole; arousing interest in social problems 
of contemporary life to the extent that 
what goes on in the classroom is related 
to present day living; arousing interest 
in supplementary reading; and arousing 
interest in education as a profession,” are 
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listed by one instructor as indices of good 
teaching. 

From the list submitted by another fac- 
ulty member the following have been 
chosen as presenting new ideas. ‘“Motiva- 
tion sufficient to get students to see the 
value of a course and strive to attain pro- 
ficiency in it; showing students how to 
study in the particular field of knowledge; 
providing suitable assignments and other 
learning exercises so that students will 
feel confident before beginning an assign- 
ed task that the task really leads to the 
desired goal; measuring results as reliably 
as possible and with enough validity to be 
convincing to the student.” 

“T consider good teaching on my part 
to be the ability to inspire students with 
a wholesome mental attitude toward 
everything in life within their range,” an- 
other stated. 

“Following as far as possible the gen- 
erally accepted principles of good teaching 
technique; retaining always in the class- 
room my own poise and self-command, 
never losing my temper or indulging in 
any form of discourtesy; beginning a class 
exactly on time and closing it on time; 
holding the interest of my students; en- 
couraging complete freedom of thought in 
class discussion; avoiding pedantry and 
dogmatism; requiring frequent written 
work and always returning the papers the 
day after the work is given; giving the 
students outside help whenever they need 
or want it; revising my courses frequent- 
ly,” another teacher listed as evidences of 
being a good teacher. 


A brief statement made by one member 
of the staff follows: “Teaching that oc- 
casions the accumulation of a modicum of 
information and a maximum of factual 
interpretation is good teaching.” 


“Good teaching imparts a sound knowl- 
edge of essential content material to be 
used in the teaching of a given subject 
and develops skill in the techniques to be 
used in such teaching; points out the re- 
lationships between a given field and other 
fields with which it may be integrated and 
stimulates prospective teachers to take ad- 
vantages of such relationships; develops 
intellectual curiosity; and promotes a sense 
of intellectual humility together with open- 


mindedness and a desire to cooperate in the 
constant improvement of method and con- . 
tinuous growth of knowledge,” was con- 
tributed by another. 

“Good teaching is that quality of firm 
realization and appreciation of the value 
of the work done—its purposes. ....I 
consider a teacher good who, realizing the 
individuality of the student and perform- 
ing this obligation, feels others of signifi- 
cant importance—obligations toward the | 
administration and associates, cooperation, 
and willingness to learn. ....In short, a 
good teacher is a good human being who 
appreciates life and humanity, feels the 
responsibility of directing life, and does 
the best thing in the best way, always 
searching for a better way.” This is only 
part of the individual’s feeling concerning 
what is good teaching. | 


One of the newer members of the staff 
stated some of the most important char- . 
acteristics of good teaching are: “Recog- © 
nition of the fact that subject matter 
should serve the student rather than be 
served by him; skillful interpretation -of 
up-to-date subject matter from the stand- 
point of student needs; guidance of stu- 
dents to understand themselves; distribu- 
tion of time wisely between motivation, 
learning activity, and testing; making the 
most of physical equipment, personnel, and 
available funds to acquire a_ teaching 
center which is physically healthful, me- 
chanically convenient, artistically satisfy- 
ing, and. mentally stimulating; remember- 
ing ‘we should teach to live rather than live 
to teach.’” 


Another instructor stated that he felt 
he was a good teacher when he “gained 
the confidence of the students, stimulated 
students to formulate their own psycho- 
logical objectives, encouraged the students 
to feel they had worth-while contributions 
to make, directed students to develop their 
entire personalities.” 


“A rather close self-analysis discloses 
that I consider myself a good teacher 
largely because of the use of orthodox 
methods and practices in presenting sub- 
ject matter plus certain hardly definable 
personality traits which tend to make the 
teaching more effective,” was the com- 
ment of another teacher. 
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While another lengthier report began 
with the statement, “I am inclined to be- 
lieve that few teachers know fully what 
constitutes their strong and weak points.” 
This instructor continued with some of the 
following criteria of good teaching: normal 
progress made by students; ability to ana- 
lyze problem situations developed by stu- 
dents; development of a clear conception 
of the relative value of quantitative rela- 
tionships to others not quantitative by stu- 
dents; development by students of suffi- 
cient moral courage, mental control, and 
sufficient background to know how and 
when to combat loose thinking; and, de- 
velopment of interest in the subject to 
continue with graduate work in that field. 

“I consider I am a good teacher when 
I know the subject matter that I am at- 
tempting to teach, and when I have suf- 
ficient understanding of the _ students 
under my care to enable me to pass this 
subject matter on to them in a manner 
in. which they can understand it and apply 
it. In addition to this, I hope that I may 
be able to guide the students under my 
supervision in such a way that they may 
elect other courses which may supplement 
my own work and which may add to their 
general culture.” Thus another staff 
member stated his viewpoint. 

Another member of the staff who, al- 
though in the field many years, keeps up- 
to-the-minute in teaching stated: “In every 
act of good teaching it seems to me that 
three things must occur. These are: (1) the 
thinking a teacher does, (2) the thinking 
the learner does, and (3) the physical 
means that a teacher uses to get the 
learner to think the ideas that the teacher 
wants him to think. This implies subject 
matter, purpose, laws of mind, basis, steps, 
and devices. [ believe that you will find 
these three things the essence of all good 
and great teachers, things culminating in 
the teachings of the Great Teacher.” 

Still another said: “I feel that I have 
honestly tried to be a good teacher when: 
I have presented the subject matter of 
the particular course in as interesting a 


way as I can devise; I have presented to 
the exceptional] students aspects of the sub- 
ject beyond the grasp of the average of the 
class; I have prodded the average or be- 
low average student to exert himself some- 
what; and when each day I consider each 
class as individuals with problems of living 
which may be met in a measure by the sub- 
ject matter under consideration.” 

“Good teaching on my part should be 
understood by the average college student; 
arouse the student’s interest and create a 
desire for further study; create a confi- 
dence in my knowledge of the subject; 
afford a basic knowledge of the subject; 
stimulate scientific thinking and evalua- 
tion; and engender the good-will of the 
students and the idea of the fairness of 
the instructor.” This is the statement 
made by another of the faculty. 

A brief statement of another faculty 
member reads: “Good teaching consists in 
(1) imparting knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, (2) creating a desire for further 
knowledge in the subject, and (3) stimu- 
lating in the student the ability to impart 
his knowledge to others,” 

“It is good teaching if the teacher has 
sound objectives and does a good job in 
moving toward them.” Pithy, but true. 

Another stated he was a good teacher 
to the degree that he “created faith in the 
integrity and the dignity of the teaching 
profession by my classroom and general 
campus demeanor.” This was only one of 
his indices. 

“I consider good teaching on my part 
to include the following things: helping 
the students in the organization of the ma- 
terial of the course; suggesting the best 
books for reading in the field studied; 
awakening enthusiasm and interest in the 
subject upon the part of the student that 
will not end with the termination of the 
course; endeavoring not to do too much for 
the students, but encouraging them to 
‘work-up’ the subject for themselves as 
much as possible, in other words to be self- 
reliant.” Thus another one of the staff 
evaluated good teaching. 
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What Is Objective Evidence of Good Teaching? 


To determine objective evidence seemed 
the hardest task given the staff when the 
three questions were presented to them. 
One stated, “I am willing to accept any 
evidence, objective or otherwise, that I am 
a ‘good’ teacher.” 

Another stated that evidence of the mas- 
tery of the subject by the students as 
shown by examinations and success of 
former students teaching the subject would 
be objective evidence he would be willing 
to submit. 

“There is no scientific, objective evidence 
available for measuring the worth of col- 
lege teaching. The nearest approach to it 
would be the results of standardized tests 
given the students, but these are avail- 
able for very few college courses. Even 
if such measures were obtainable they 
would not measure all phases of the 
teacher’s guidance.” This was another’s 
opinion. 

A faculty member dealing with objec- 
tive measures a great deal stated, “I know 
of no objective evidence that would help 
answer this question. I certainly would 
be glad to accept any type of objective 
evidence that has a high degree of validity 
and reliability and which has been stand- 
ardized to a reasonable degree.” 

“IT do not believe there are any or ever 
will be any,” another faculty member said. 


“In my opinion a good teacher can be 
defined best as one who brings about the 


desired growth or accomplishment of the 
student; therefore, I would accept the re- 
sults of objective examinations and the 
future behavior of the student (so far as 
it might be possible to identify those parts 
of it that should be expected to be influ- 
enced by my teaching and excluding that 
of other teachers). Of course it would be 
difficult to measure behavior.” This was 
the statement of another instructor. 


“I do not believe we have any trust- 


worthy devices for determining objective 
evidence of good teaching,” another fac- 
ulty member is quoted. 


One of the staff members stated, “The 


work of my students in supervised teach- 
ing as to knowledge of subject matter, 
teaching techniques, attitudes; the testi- 
mony of administrators under whom I 
have taught, the head of my department, 
the critic teachers who work with my pro- 
duct, the students; the work of school 
organizations which I sponsor; my mem- 
bership in and support of educational 
organizations, etc.; books and periodicals 
owned and read; my time and money spent 
in advanced study and travel; my appear- 
ance and conduct in public places; my 
promptness in attendance to matters of 
school routine; my support of school af- 
fairs, I would be willing to accept as ob- 
jective evidence that I am a good teacher.” 

“Certainly the ability to put the right 
nut on the right bolt in an assembly line 
is not evidence of good teaching, except 
in a trade school. Such teaching as will 
enable the student to adjust himself to 
new situations ought to be good teaching.” 
This is another statement on objective evi- 
dence of good teaching. 


Another stated he would be willing to 
accept the following as evidence of good 
teaching: “Ability of students to meet 
life-like situations related to subject in- 
volved by application of techniques ac- 
quired under my direction.” 

Two things to be used as objective evi- 
dence of good teaching were submitted as 
follows: (1) The opinions of superinten- 
dents and principals of my product—the 
quality of the work of my teachers out in 
the field. (2) The soundness of my meth- 
ods as corroborated by the experiences of 
other teachers as expressed in educational 
journals and in teachers’ meetings. 

“I know of no objective evidence of 
good teaching except to the small extent 
that the result of teaching can be mea- 
sured by some good standardized test,” 
another said. 

Still another can be quoted as follows: 


“Reasonable progress made by students 
on examinations; development of proper 
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attitude of students toward ‘performance 
tests’ as the sound basis for rating stu- 
dents; the number of ‘apple polishers,’ 
‘chronic absentees,’ and ‘lounge lizards’ who 
steer clear of the classes I teach; and the 
absence of complaints on ‘unfair prac- 
tices.’ ”’ 

“In so far as I know there are no 
reliable objective tests of good teaching. 
This is necessarily true because of the 
fact that primarily, teaching is an art and 
not a science. It is manifestly impossible 
to measure accomplishment in art objec- 
tively. I know of no objective evidence, 
therefore, that I would be willing to ac- 
cept as a measure of my teaching ability.” 
This is the statement made by another 
faculty member. 

The records of conscientious students 
possessing at least average ability and the 
records of seniors on the comprehensive 
examinations were listed as two means of 
objective evidence by another member of 
the staff. 

Two staff members submitted questions, 
the answers to which would be objective 
evidence of good teaching. These are listed 
below: 


Were the units for the course well 
chosen, well developed, well organized, and 
as complete as time would permit? 
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Were the units introduced in such a way 
as to stimulate interest? 

Were the assignments set up in such a 
way as to stimulate both individual and 
group work and to provide for specia] 
interests, abilities, or limitations? 

Were the class periods planned and cop. 
ducted in such a way that they were stim. 
ulating and challenging both to students 
and teacher? 

Were needed 


materials, books, 


equip- 


ment, etc., readily available to students 
for study or practice? 
Were there clear evidences of pupil 


growth in mastery of the subject matter 
under consideration and in appreciation of 
the relation of this particular subject to 
his own personal and professional growth? 

Were the means used to evaluate mas. 
tery of material covered satisfactory both 
to students and teacher? 

What are my own deficiencies, the limi- 
tations of my own experience, and what 
am I doing to make them good? 

Am I consistently maintaining my abili- 
ty as a teacher? 

Am I coming steadily to a better under- 
standing of my subjects? 

Am I gaining more information and in- 
sight as to educational practices in my 
subjects? 

Have I consistently contributed to the 
well being of my own community through 
my subjects? 

Have I ever measured my teaching time 
by the size of my salary check? 


What Is Subjective Evidence of Good Teaching? 


“I presume that subjective evidence is 
what I think I am doing that makes me a 
good, mediocre, or bad teacher. I suppose 
in this way I would be measured a success 
or a failure as a teacher based upon the 
degree of success or failure which the stu- 
dents in my particular field achieve in the 
public school system and elsewhere. I sup- 
pose that other subjective evidence would 
be what your students actually think of 
you as a teacher, and I am rather inclined 
to believe that the opinions of students 
about good and bad teaching are not such a 
poor barometer to follow. I am not talk- 
ing about likes and dislikes of teachers, 
but I am speaking of the ability of teach- 
ers to teach based upon the opinions of 
students. In other words, I have had some 
teachers whom I do not necessarily like as 


individuals, but at the same time I con- 
sider them very excellent teachers.” This 
is one instructor’s reaction to subjective 
evidence of good teaching. 

It was felt by another that there was 
subjective evidence of good teaching when 
a student has: developed greater power 
of seeing the world about him, grown in 
ability to express himself, manifested 
greater interest and understanding of 
children and their expressions, become 
more willing to initiate and carry out 
ideas, increased power in the understand- 
ing and enjoyment of work produced by 
others, increased in skill in his particular 
field, and become more interested in seeing 
the relation between his field and others. 

One member of the staff stated: “If our 
students are able to go out and do a first 
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elass job of teaching according to the ac- 
cepted standards in our field, then I am 
willing to accept this as evidence of good 
teaching.” 

“When I have accomplished’ these 
facts—that my students have a respect for 
learning and authority, that the subject 
matter is to them cf prime importance, that 
ethical values are well established in their 
minds, that I am capable of advising them 
and deserve their friendship—I am a real 
teacher.” This is another’s reaction to sub- 
jective evidences of teaching. 

The opinions of students whom I have 
had, the opinions of leaders in my field 
of work, and the opinions of the adminis- 
trators of the college and the head of my 
department were listed by another as the 
subjective evidence he would be willing to 
accept. 

Another stated the “subjective evidence 
of the degree of accomplishment of the 
aims would necessarily have to be” the fol- 
lowing: the estimate of superiors, the gen- 
eral estimate of students in his classes, the 
cpinion of fellow teachers, and the esteem 
of members of any professional group in 
which the instructor holds active member- 
ship. 

Fairly consistent attendance in _ all 
classes, careful attention on the part of 
students, thoughtful questions in plentiful 
amounts, volunteering for special pieces of 
work, suggesticns from students concern- 
ing work to be done in the course, repeat- 
ed appearance in classes of same students, 
orderliness in class, and promptness of re- 
sponse to assigned duties were listed by 
another as subjective evidence of good 
teaching. 


A combined rating in terms of A, B, C, 
D, and F by colleagues in the department, 
the head of the department, students, and 
the college administration was suggested 
by another as subjective evidence, although 
he went further to state that it is “very 
unreliable, but at present all that is 
available.” 


Students’ judgment, another felt, one 
might be inclined to accept at first, but 
he stated he would dislike to base his case 
upon students’ judgment alone. He felt 
that he would be willing to rest his case on 
the combined subjective judgments of five 
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or six teachers of his subject who are by 
common consent regarded as_ efficient 
teachers of what he is teaching. 

One other member of the faculty felt 
he would be willing for a fairly large num- 
ber of students of all types to be ques- 
tioned concerning his teaching and for ad- 
ministrators to visit his classes and base 
their judgment upon the work done pro- 
vided they did not “base their opinions 
upon one short visitation.” 

“The opinion of a mature student that 
is broad-minded enough to be truthful; the 
opinion of a teacher in the field who is 
considered a good member of the profes- 
sion; the opinion of a co-worker who is 
neither a friend nor an enemy, but who 
works in the same line of work and under- 
stands your purposes; and the average 
opinion of several students picked at ran- 
dom with regard to five or six items that 
are usually applied to good teachers” were 
four criteria listed by another. 


“The acceptance of any subjective evi- 
dence would depend on my judgment of 
its competence and fairness. A _ teacher 
should have the desire to improve and 
should be able to judge his own work in 
the light of all available information. 
There might be a number of forms of sub- 
jective evidence to which I should be will- 
ing to give some weight. For instance, 
I should consider the opinion of a fairly 
large group of former students, on con- 
dition that the method of selection of the 
group met my approval. I am inclined to 
think that in this case there would be a 
high correlation between favorableness of 
rating and the grades given by me. Also 
other factors would have to be considered.” 
This was the opinion of another. 


Another stated, “I would be willing to 
accept any real evidence (subjective) that 
I am a good teacher. There are too many 
‘unknowns’ which it is impossible to iso- 
late; hence, there is no scientific way of 
obtaining subjective evidence.” 


Four types of subjective evidence sub- 
mitted by another were: “The rather 
splendid spirit of cooperation usually 
manifested by his students; the sense of 
gratification felt when he knows he has 
taught a good lesson and the sense of 
disappointment when a lesson hasn’t gone 
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so well; the fact that the simple act of 
teaching itself grows easier each year and 
I find it easier to understand the students; 
and my increasing eagerness to read more, 
study more, and travel more so that I may 
have as much as possible to give my stu- 
dents.” 

The type of student attracted to his 
classes, commendation of his work utter- 
ed in the presence of disinterested persons, 
and the general attitude of his students 
toward his work and toward all fields of 
knowledge were suggested as subjective 
evidence of good teaching by another. 


Enthusiastic participation of students 
in all work, atmosphere of friendliness 
and cooperation in the entire group, per- 
manent interest in the subject and related 
subjects on the part of students, and stu- 
dent development and growth were other 
criteria given. 

“My personal opinion arrived at through 
comparison of results with the work of 
other teachers and reactions of learners 
at the time instruction was given,” was 
stated by one of the members of the faculty 
as subjective evidence. 

Three criteria were listed by another: 
comparison of work with that of other 
teachers; opinions of students and fellow 
teachers; and self-satisfaction. 


The belief of the student that the de- 
sired aim is being achieved, the opinion 
of the majority of students, the product 
(the student himself), and the judgment 
of experts in the field after making ob- 
servations were given by another as sub- 
jective evidence. 


“Subjective evidence of good or bad 
teaching can be measured only by reactions 
of patrons to our products. If my stu- 
dent, who becomes a teacher, fits the pat- 
tern of the community he serves, he is a 
success and has been well taught; other- 
wise, he is a failure and has been poorly 
taught. Obviously, personality traits fig- 
ure here, but responsibility is most often 
placed on educational backgrounds.” An- 
other’s viewpoint. 


Sound subjective evidence of good teach- 
ing was listed by another as: Ratings of 
former students by school administrators 
as to “their knowledge of subject matter, 
their interest in the subject, and their 


interest in getting pupils to understand 
the principles of the subject. Ratings of 
students with average grade or better on 
instructor’s fairness, information concern- 
ing achievement given students at various 
times during courses, instructor’s availa- 
bility at all times other than class periods, 
instructor’s interest in work, and his will- 
ingness to listen to their viewpoints, 
Ratings of public school teachers and 
school administrators on instructor’s will- 
ingness to give suggestions on selection of 
texts, materials, tests, etc., when requested, 
to give honest recommendations on teacher 
applicants when requested, to meet with 
teachers when requested, and on general in- 
telligence of the instructor. Ratings of the 
colleagues of the instructor in the depart- 
mental field on willingness to cooperate on 
mutual activities in the department, to 
share his devices, materials, etc., to dis- 
cuss mutual problems.” 

The judgment of faculty members, stu- 
dents, and school officials who have em- 
ployed students whom he has taught and 
the comparison of his students with those 
of other teachers or institutions of learn- 
ing were considered subjective evidence 
by another staff member. 

Another said, “I am willing to accept 
any subjective evidence which may come 


from reliable sources as evidence of my 
teaching ability. One such source would 
be the aggregate opinion of my students, 
both past and present. Another source 
of evidence might come from a jury of 
my peers. By that I mean a group of 
people who are scholars in the field of 
work that I am attempting to teach. An- 
other bit of subjective evidence might 
come in an indirect way as a result of the 
success of some of my students who have 
pursued subsequent work in my field in 
other universities.” 

Quoting another: “Students that leave 
a class and proceed to make good in the 
respective fields represented constitute the 
best evidence of successful teaching on the 
part of the instructor.” 

Student opinion as _ reflected casually 
and as systematically indicated by the 
several rating charts available, the opin- 
ions of colleagues, requests for assistance 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Comprehensive Examinations at Indiana State 


Teachers College” 


The Comprehensive Examination and Its Sustaining Philosophy 


The need for a new type of examination 
is becoming increasingly apparent. At any 
level the materials of every department 
are desirably scattered over a period of 
three or four years. The usual system 
of granting credit for any course taken 
quite early in a student’s program per- 
mits—if not encourages—an official “for- 
getting-point.” On the assumption that 
the content of earlier courses is valuable, 
a recheck of achievement seems desirable 
at the end of a major course. As a conse- 
quence, attention is being centered more 
and more on a type of examination known 
as the comprehensive examination. The 
meaning of the term comprehensive is, 
however, not yet clear. Or, it may be more 
accurate to say that it has several mean- 
ings. There are at least five ways in 
which the term is used: (1) An examina- 
tion may be comprehensive for a specific 
course in that it covers in a comprehen- 
sive way the materials of the given 
courses; (2) the examination may deal 
with generalities; (3) it may be compre- 
hensive in the sense of understandings—in 
the fact that content is comprehended; 
(4) it may be used in the sense that it 
covers all the courses in a given field in 
such a way that, when adequately done, 
it reveals the grasp that the student has 
achieved, not so much by and through spe- 
cific courses but as it reveals knowledges 
and skills that follow through an entire 








*This article is a combination of three 
which were written by members of the 
faculty who have served on the compre- 
hensive examination committees: Prof. 
Earl E. Ramsey, head of the department 
of education, Miss Irma Ehrenhardt, as- 
Sociate professor of commerce, and Dr. 
Walter O. Shriner, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics. 


departmental presentation; (5) it may be 
used in the sense that it is a problem type 
of examination. Evidently, the last two 
viewpoints are viewpoints that may be 
used with students who are completing 
given departmental courses. The two last 
types are not fundamentally different how- 
ever. 

The term is further a little uncertain in 
its meaning with reference to the type of 
examination used. As now thought of, it 
may be an objective test; it may be an 
essay type test; it may also be a problem 
type. For the purpose of achieving 
through an examination the first objective 
given above, the objective test will be the 
more useful form. For the purpose of 
testing any of the other objectives, it seems 
clear that the essay and problem types are 
the more desirable types. Quite evidently, 
the particular field of work being con- 
sidered has some bearing on which of these 
latter types is to be used. It is quite clear 
that the objective type test is not valuable 
in the better senses of the term compre- 
hensive. 

But whichever of these types is used, 
the end result is not a matter of determin- 
ing the amounts of direct and—in the mind 
of the examinee—rather unrelated infor- 
mations. It becomes a matter of what the 
examinee can do with the information. In 
other words, are the informations tied to- 
gether in an organic functional way in 
the mind? Too much stress has been 
placed on memcry work. What the world 
of work wants is not so much a measure 
of the memory as it wants to know what 
one can find out and apply to practical 
situations. This is not to say that nothing 
should be remembered. Rather it means 
that the use to which facts, formulae, and 
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principles are put determines the degree 
to which these are remembered. 

In 1935 a hurried study of the use of 
the comprehensive examinations was made 
among the land-grant colleges and among 
the members of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. A group of about 
ten reported the use of some type of com- 
prehensive examination. More than half 
of these colleges stated that they were 
either studying the problem, experimenting 
with the plan, or proposing to use the plan 
in the immediate future. 

In attempting to carry out the study 
of the comprehensive examination § the 
committee collected all the sample exami- 
nations it could then secure. Several out- 
standing lists were secured. Rather curious- 


ly what seemed to be the best materials 
were those presented by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Space does not per- 
mit a discussion of the set-up in that in- 
stitution. Suffice it to say that the exami- 
nation used by that school covers through a 
series of problems some of the major prin- 
ciples developed in and by the courses taken, 
Reference materials may be used just as 
they may be used in any type of research. 
Indeed, the examination is a group of re- 
search problems and students are given a 
period of two weeks for solution. There js 
nothing gained by merely remembering, 
Values come out of the uses to which that 
which is learned may be put and out of 
learning through attempted uses—even out 
of unsuccessful uses. 


Comprehensive Examinations--Other Studies 


Professional literature and professional 
organizations of education and particularly 
of teacher education stress the raising of 
scholastic standards for the attainment of 


the degree. To meet the increased edu- 
cational demands for a quality graduate, 
various methods have been inaugurated in 
the educational programs of universities, 
colleges, and institutions for the education 
of teachers. One of the successful meth- 
ods which universities and colleges use, 
and which, as yet, is not officially included 
in. institutions for the education of teach- 
ers, is the senior comprehensive examina- 
tion given in the student’s field of concen- 
tration and in related subjects. The term 
“comprehensive examination” is American, 
but the origin of the examination is 
English. It refers to “any type of exami- 
nation which presumes to test the stu- 
dent’s mastery of a broad field of knowl- 
edge, primarily on the college level.’” 
The English universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, gave a new impetus to the im- 
portance of examinations when they used 
them for a basis of the honors system. From 
the English universities, Harvard was the 
first university in the United States to 
borrow the system of comprehensive exam- 


 4Edward | S. Jones, Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in American Colleges (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1933), p. 3. 


inations and the tutorial plan. Many col- 
leges and universities have followed in 
Harvard’s steps. It is the purpose of this 
section of this article to describe some pro- 
grams of comprehensive examinations 
briefly. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The purpose of education at Harvard 
is self-education. The college, through its 
faculty, subjects a student to a process by 
which he may develop himself. Harvard 
accepts the principle that the mere passing 
of a certain number of courses, even if 
they are grouped according to some defi- 
nite pattern, is to overlook the true pur- 
pose of college training.* President Lowell 
says: “A general examination is needed to 
measure the student’s attainment, and still 
more to set a standard for achievement. 
This is the essential element, the founda- 
tion of the entire system.” * 

Harvard has had general examinations 
for honors candidates since 1871. The 
present form of comprehensive examina- 
tions dates from 1912-1913 when the social 
science, departments of history, economics, 
and government, a divisional unit in the 
college voted to require of all majors an 


“William S. Gray, Tests and Measure- 
ments in Higher Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1936), p. 5. 

‘Edwards S. Jones, op cit., p. 87. 
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end examination. The first general ex- 
amination in this field was given in 1916. 
Under the direction of President Lowell 
other departments were urged to enter in- 
to the same program, and now all depart- 
ments in the college with the exception of 
chemistry and engineering sciences require 
general examinations of all their major 
students. The Harvard house plan with 
its tutorial system which prepares students 
for the general and divisional examina- 
tions is now in full operation, the dream of 
former President Lowell and the gift of the 
capitalist, Harkness. 

Harvard believes that its students must 
be informed not only in their field of con- 
centration but also on topics in associated 
fields. Each division, for example, history, 
economics, and government, has its ex- 
aminers meet in conference to work out 
divisional questions which are, in general, 
broader than departmental questions and 
for which a student too narrowly trained 
would be quite unprepared. 

Another feature of the Harvard plan is 
the examining board which is made up of 
members who have not had the students 
in conference for examination preparation. 
They are not “outside examiners” like 
those of Oxford; nevertheless, they are not 
the same professors who prepared the stu- 
dents. The success of the tutors depends 
upon their tutees passing the examinations 
prepared by the examining board. 

The examinations at Harvard are noted 
for their breadth and challenging interest. 
The questions are of the essay type calling 
for the application of principles and knowl- 
edge which the student has derived from 
his tutorial work, independent reading, 
and from various courses. They challenge 
a difference of opinion, present a problem, 
or call for a critical comment. The ques- 
tions do not depend upon immediate mem- 
ory but rather upon a long time mastery 
and understanding of the field. 

Harvard’s Rhodes scholars brought back 
the deep, scholastic attitudes of the Oxford 
dons, and Harvard is not slow in emulating 
the zeal for scholastic truths of its English 
predecessor—the Harvard motto, Veritas, 
is a serious goal of each student. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


In presenting the data on comprehensive 
examinations of various colleges, the writ- 
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er has selected almost antithetical educa- 
tional programs; that is, Harvard is the 
sine qua non of culture, and Antioch is the 


sine qua non of the cooperative plan— 
theory and practice. It requires its stu- 


dents to go to school for twenty weeks and 
work from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
weeks. 

Since 1930, Antioch has required all its 
seniors to pass a comprehensive examina- 
tion, a fifteen-hour general examination 
and a six-hour or so of special field or de- 
partment examination. Course hours have 
been lessened, but the student is given 
a reading list and a syllabus for indepen- 
dent study. Informal class discussions re- 
place the lecture method. Semester exami- 
nations and semester papers receive greater 
weight in the determination of a student’s 
accomplishment in a given course. Each 
student has a faculty adviser who super- 
vises his general preparation. Seniors en- 
roll in a full-year course of eight hours, 
one-fourth the normal load, in order to 
have time for reading and other prepara- 
tion for the examinations. 

The comprehensive examination is divid- 
ed into four main parts: 

“(1) A senior paper giving a critical 
appraisal and evaluation of progress made 
as a student at Antioch. 


“(2) A  ecomprehensive examination 
covering the student’s field of concentra- 
tion. 

““(3) An oral examination in most fields 
of concentration, usually designed to sup- 
plement the written field examination. 


“(4) A comprehensive examination de- 


signed to evaluate the student’s ability to 
correlate and integrate the work of the 
general required program.’ 

The fourth part of the comprehensive 
examination has received the main empha- 
sis at Antioch. A faculty committee of 
eight members, the committee on compre- 
hensive examinations, representative of 
various phases of the college program, has 
had the responsibility of handling the en- 
tire examination. This committee has 
delegated to the various departments the 
work of conducting field examinations, and 
so, concerns itself with the senior paper 
and the general comprehensive examina- 





‘Edward S. Jones, op cit., p. 396. 
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tion. The questions tend toward the broad, 
comprehensive type. 

Students are provided with previous ex- 
aminations, with topical outlines, and with 
suggested reading lists. Students on their 
own initiative have formed study groups. 
All comprehensive examination papers 
must be typed. The typed examination 
eliminates prejudices due to recognition of 
a student’s handwriting. : 

An example of an Antioch general ex- 
amination question follows: “What do you 
consider to be the ten outstanding prob- 
lems of our civilization? 

“(a) State each problem clearly and in- 
dicate briefly its ramifications in order to 
show why you consider it important. 

“(b) Discuss one of these problems in de- 
tail: 

“1. Describing its present status. 

“2. Evaluating proposed solutions. 

“3. Presenting a comprehensive plan for 
solving the problem. 

“4. Indicating practical methods for in- 
dividual and group action for putting this 
plan into effect.’” 

SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 

Princeton, Swarthmore, University of 
California, Wellesley, Dartmouth, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
University of Kentucky are some of the 
many colleges which require the compre- 
hensive examination of their seniors. In 
reviewing the comprehensive examination 
programs of these various colleges, the 
writer got some definite impressions: 

1. The purpose of the comprehensive ex- 





"Edward S. Jones, op cit., p. 411. 





amination is not only to award honors 
but also to motivate and integrate the four 
years of courses. 


2. Students must be adequately pre. 
pared, either through tutors, faculty ad- 
visers, or a special course in the senior 
year. 


3. Carefully devised questions which test 
for maturity of thought, the ability to ex. 
press ideas, the development of the stu- 
dent, which reveal the student to himself 
as well as to the professor, are the pre- 
ferred questions for comprehensives. 

4. Administrative provisions may either 
require “inside” or “outside” examiners, 
The “outside” method is preferable because 
of its effectiveness. European universities 
have long had “outside” examiners. 

5. The required work for comprehensive 
examination preparations should not be too 
burdensome nor should it be too free from 
guidance. There should be an interchange 
of ideas between instructors and students. 

6. The examinees should have comfort- 
able quarters for taking the examinations; 
the time limit for the examination is 
usually three hours. 

7. Three or more professors or members 
of the examining board should grade each 
paper carefully. 


8. “An analysis of student opinion, 
based upon 1,385 replies from twenty-eight 
colleges, shows first and most definitely 
that upperclassmen in liberal arts colleges 
in all sections of the country favor the 
tutorial system and comprehensive exami- 
nations.’” 
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Report on the Two-Year Experiment with Comprehensive Examinations 


at the Indiana State Teachers College 


Following a series of meetings of the 
heads of departments in the spring quarter 
of 1935, the first definite action leading 
to a program of comprehensive examina- 
tions at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lere was taken. At that time a committee 
of three was appointed to make an investi- 
gation of the purposes, problems, and prac- 
tices in connection with such programs 
in other institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country. 

This investigating committee immediate- 
ly began to plan and carry on its research. 
One member was assigned the task of 
writing each institution in the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in an 
effort to find out what was being done or 
contemplated in the field of comprehen- 
sive examinations. Another committeeman 
was asked to carry out the same type of 
investigation among the land-grant col- 
leges. It was felt that the third com- 
mitteeman might well confine his activities 
to a careful study of the available litera- 
ture recently published on the philosophy 
and principles underlying comprehensive 
examinations. To some extent, the results 
of this threefold investigation are summed 
up in the two brief articles which precede 
this report. 


During the early part of the fall quar- 
ter, 1935, the committee prepared a state- 
ment of its findings and proposed a plan 


for launching a two-year experiment with 
senior comprehensive examinations at the 
The re- 
port was made at a meeting of heads of 
departments, under the leadership of the 
dean of instruction, and this group voted 


Indiana State Teachers College. 


unanimously to submit the proposal to the 
entire faculty. Each member of the fac- 
ulty was sent a copy of the proposal sev- 
eral weeks prior to the scheduled meeting 
in order to give sufficient time for its 


study and criticism. 


Proposed Set-Up for Comprehen- 
sive Examinations 


1. The General Nature of the Comprehen- 
sive Examinations to be given the 
graduating seniors of the Class ’36. 


(1) The comprehensive examinations 
should attempt to measure the col- 
lege senior’s broad understanding 
of the basic principles gained in 
four years of study, his ability to 
size up a situation and marshal 
facts and sound arguments to sub- 
stantiate his point of view. Com- 
prehensive examinations should not 
duplicate the usual specific course 
finals wherein an attempt is made 
to measure achievement in isolated 
technical details and limited course 
objectives, 

This first attempt at giving com- 

prehensive examinations should be 

considered experimental and should 
be of the following types: 

(a) Discussion topics covering a 

broad field and _ requiring 

many illustrations and requir- 
ing treatment of related as- 
pects. 

Hypothetical problems requir- 

ing solution with considerable 

use of basic fundamentals to 
substantiate points of view. 

Certain phases of the exami- 

nation should be directed to- 

ward professional attitudes 
calling for recognition of the 

fundamental objectives of a 

teachers college. 

2. The Comprehensive Examinations should 
be made up in “sections” to meet the 
individual needs of various groups of 
seniors. 

(1) It would seem best that each senior 
be required to take the same num- 
ber of sectional examinations in 
order that there be no feeling of 
discrimination developed. 

(a) All students take a compre- 
hensive examination dealing 
with the basic facts of English 
composition and literature. The 
present Senior English test 
would meet this feature. 

(b) All students take a compre- 
hensive examination over the 
field covered by the required 
courses in education. 


(2) 


(b) 


(c) 
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(c) All students completing two or 
more majors be required to 
take sectional examinations 
in each of two majors. (Stu- 
dents taking three majors 
would have a choice.) 

(d) Students in special depart- 
ments with only one major be 
required to take two sectionals 
in that field: one based on the 
minimum requirements for a 
regular high school license and 
one based on the additional 
work required for a_ special 
license. 

(e) Students taking the long op- 
tion in science or in the social 


studies be considered on the — 


same basis as the specials or 
those having three majors 
(choice of two). 


(2) In this experimental trial with 
comprehensive examinations, it is 
questionable if sectional examina- 
tions should be given over the fol- 
lowing work: 

(a) The general requirement in so- 
cial studies. 

(b) The general requirement in 
science or mathematics. 

(c) The general requirement in 
physical education. 

(d) The language requirement for 
A.B. if not made a major. 


3. Special effort should be made to set 
up sectional examinations which will 
dovetail and form a well rounded unit 
for each senior. 


(1) In the selection of topics for a 
given sectional examination, the en- 
tire departmental staff should be 
consulted. It is suggested that this 
selection of topics be made in group 
conference. In those departmental 
fields where cognate academic 
work in other fields is required, a 
representative from such a field 
should be invited to attend the con- 
ference. It is important that this 
selection of topics contain a larger 
number of items than is to be used 
in the final selection. Fifteen items 
are suggested as a minimum. 


(2) A general committee of three mem- 
bers working under the dean of in- 
struction should then make a final 
selection of ten items for each sec- 
tional, giving special consideration 
to the matter of making the various 
sectional examinations dovetail in- 
to a well rounded whole. Students 
should be given a choice of discuss- 
ing “any eight out of the ten.”’ The 
general committee should then re- 
turn the refined sectionals to the 
various departments for final ap- 
proval. 


_-— ee 


4. The Examination Schedule, Grading 
Procedure, and Recording of Grades. 


(1) In this experimental trial with 


Comprehensive Examinations, _ it 
would seem advisable to limit the 
sectional sessions to two hours each, 
An examination schedule should be 
worked out by the General Com- 
mittee beginning Saturday and ex- 
tending into the last week of the 
spring quarter. 

(2) Since the number of majors in 
any department is relatively pro- 
portional to the size of the depart- 
mental staff, it is recommended 
that each departmental staff grade 
the papers on its departmental sec- 
tional. The reliability of the mark- 
ine would be increased if certain 
instructors be assigned to read 
given items in the examination. 

(3) It is proposed that the rating re- 
ceived on this comprehensive ex- 
amination be made a matter of 
record on each senior’s scholastic 
transcript in the Registrar’s Office, 
It is further proposed that these 
papers be rated on three levels: 
Excellent, Satisfactory, and Poor. 

5. Preliminary Discussions and Announce- 
ments. 

(1) It is felt that the success of this 
experiment depends in large part 
upon the attitude and ccoperation 
of the entire faculty. That this 
matter should be presented to the 
entire faculty at a general meeting 
and followed with departmental 
staff meetings. 

(2) Every senior should be made to 
feel that the entire faculty con- 
siders the Comprehensive Examina- 
tions to be a serious and worthy 
part of the College Program. 

Shortly before the end of the fall quar- 
ter in 1935, the proposal came before the 
entire faculty for discussion and vote. As 
was to be expected, the issue was debated 
pro and con from all possible angles. No 
stenographic record was made of the vari- 
ous arguments presented at the meeting 
and any attempt to summarize the views 
given would be subject to error of mem- 
ory. However, a summary based on the 
written opinions cf all members of the 
faculty given at the end of the two-year 
experiment will appear later in this re 
port. When the issue finally came to a 
vote, after almost two hours of discussion, 
the proposed experiment was approved by 
a bare majority. There were some who 
approved the giving of comprehenisve ex- 


aminations to seniors in principle but ob- 
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jected to launching the program with the 
class of 1936. 

Early in the winter quarter of 1936, the 
general committee provided for in the 
adopted plan, composed of the dean of in- 
struction, one department head, one assis- 
tant professor, and a professor trained in 
the field of educational measurement, be- 
gan working on the details in connection 
with the administration of the project. 
Special effort was made by the general 
committee to follow the exact procedures 
outlined in the original proposal. Two ad- 
ditional procedures of minor importance 
set up by the committee were: (1) compre- 
hensive examination papers were to be 
designated by assigned student numbers 
instead of names, (2) seniors were given 
sample types of questions several months 
before the comprehensive examinations 
were taken in order to better acquaint 
them with the nature and purpose of the 
examinations. 


Sample Questions of Comprehensive 
Examinations 


The questions which follow are similar 
to the ones which will be used in the senior 
comprehensive examinations. In addition 
to the type of questions indicated some ex- 
aminations will present the opportunity to 
define specific terms peculiar to the major 
subject. In all examinations students will 
be given a choice of the questions sub- 
mitted. Questions in the major depart- 
ments not listed here will be similar to 
the ones listed. 

Art 

Design costumes for two characters in 

some play with which you are acquaint- 

ed. State the colors to be used and give 

the psychological reasons for the selec- 

tion of those particular colors. 
Commerce 

If you were to employ a typist, what 

qualifications in regard to skill and per- 

sonality would you require? 

What values may accrue to the com- 

mercial teacher from actual office ex- 

perience and other business experience? 
Education 

Enumerate all the characteristics of a 

modern battery test that justify its ex- 

tensive use. 

B is a boy of thirteen in the fourth 

grade and the bane of each teacher’s 

existence. He is apathetic in manner, 
except on occasions, when he delights in 
annoying both teacher and pupils. He 
plays truant frequently, and when ques- 


tioned about his absence is sullen and 
unapproachable. He can do average 
work when he applies himself. What 
can you do to awaken an interest in this 
boy in his school work? 
Your principal gives you a copy of a 
recently published State Course of Study 
in Social Studies. How will vou use it? 
English 
State what you conceive to be the dif- 
ference between the knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar that a teacher should pos- 
sess and that that any other person 
should possess. 
What are a few of the reliable pro- 
cedures which you would advise a teach- 
er of English to use in effecting, on the 
part of his students, habituated use of 
correct pronunciation? 
Home Economics 
Tell why you want some ready-to-wear 
dress that you saw in the downtown 
shop. 
A child in your class is emotionally un- 
stable to the point of losing contact with 
the rest of the girls. What can you do 
to make her an integral part of your 
class? 
Industrial Arts 
Should pupils be encouraged to set up 
small printing shops of their own in 
the basements or garages of their homes 
on completion of their high _ school 
course? 
Cutline a plan you would follow in get- 
ting boys interested in setting up a home 
work shop. 
Mathematics 
Name and illustrate the various forms 
for the straight line as developed in 
ve geometry and explain the need 
for each. 
Discuss and illustrate the ways in which 
extraneous roots may be introduced in- 
to an equation. 
Music 
How was the orchestra constituted in the 
time of Haydn and Mozart? What ad- 
ditions were made by Beethoven? 
Physical Education—Women 
How does your knowledge of the normal 
structure and hygiene of the foot in- 
fluence your selection of: 
a. shoes for sport 
b. dress shoes 
c. hose 
Science 
A farmer is a practical biologist. Dis- 
cuss. In what ways could a more tech- 
nical knowledge of biology be of use to 
the farmer? 
It is known that the air in general con- 
tains 3 parts of CO. in every 10,000 
parts and that CO, is one of the com- 
pounds used in the process of photo- 
svnthes's. Discuss the significance of 
this knowledge to commercial plant 
growing in greenhouses and how the 
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grower has been able to grow plants 
more rapidly than heretofore. The 
growing of cucumbers at Davis Gardens 
may be used as an example. 

Discuss the future of chemistry. 

Why are plains more densely populated 
than mountains? 

The words “temperature” and “heat” 
are often confused. Show how you 
would make clear to a layman or a 
child the difference between these terms. 


According to the adopted plan, the com- 
prehensive examination papers were to be 
graded and classified into three groups: 
excellent, satisfactory, and poor. The vari- 
ous departmental staffs were not advised 
at the close of the 1936 examinations as 
to distribution of such ratings. While 
there was considerable variation among de- 
partments in the distribution of ratings 
for 1936, the total ratings for the senior 
class were approximately: excellent, twen- 
ty per cent; satisfactory, sixty per cent; 
and poor, twenty per cent. It should be 
mentioned that all of these graduating 
seniors had at least a scholarship index of 
.45 or C average in order to be eligible 
for graduation and hence eligible to take 
the comprehensive examinations. 

During the second year of the experi- 
ment, the general committee on compre- 
hensive examinations made two minor 
changes in the administrative procedures 
which it was felt would not seriously ef- 
fect the validity of the results when the 
experiment was finally evaluated. First, 
they eliminated the general-committee- 
censorship of departmental examination 
questions which had been prescribed in the 
original plan. It was felt that with the 
past year’s experience, each departmental 
staff should be given full opportunity to 
improve its sectional examination in ways 
it saw fit. Second, the committee request- 
ed that the ratings in each department 
should be made more uniform and recom- 
mended an approximate distribution of 
twenty-five per cent in the upper group, 
fifty per cent in the middle group, and 
twenty-five per cent in the lower group. 

Following the close of the second year 
of the experiment, the general committee 
on comprehensive examinations proceeded 
to obtain some measure of opinion as to 
the value of the project. It was felt that 
both the students who took the examina- 
tions and also the faculty who prepared 
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the questions and graded the papers should 
be consulted. It was necessary to make 
this evaluation in short order if the pro- 
ject was to be considered and made a per. 
manent policy for the following year. 

In the summer of 1937, the genera] 
committee prepared a questionnaire to be 
submitted to each member of the classes 
of 1936 and 1937 in an effort to get the 
student reaction. Most of these graduates 
were away on vacation and members of 
the class of 1936 had been out of school 
for a year. Of the 522 questionnaires 
sent out, only 141 were answered and re- 
turned. The interpretation to be placed 
on the lack of response other than the 
vacation-time feature is problematical. 
While the opinions submitted by the 141 
graduates indicated a favorable reaction 
toward comprehensive examinations, the 
small number of responses makes it diffi- 
cult to draw final conclusions regarding 
student sentiment. The questionnaires 
were not signed by the graduates making 
the reports. The committee decided on un- 
signed reports on the basis that some 
might object to express their reactions 
over signature since they might wish fac- 
ulty recommendations for positions in the 
future. Copies of the letter of transmittal] 
and the student questionnaire are submit- 
ted below. The numbers of graduates vot- 
ing yes and no on each item of the ques- 
tionnaire is entered on the blank line 
provided for the individual reaction. 


Letter of Transmittal 


To Members of Classes of ’36 and °37: 


Two years ago, the faculty of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College voted to experi- 
ment with comprehensive examinations for 
seniors. 

The purpose of the senior comprehensive 
examination was twofold: (1) to encour- 
age students to stress cumulative learning 
and better integrated understanding of 
their respective fields of specialization; 
(2) to bring to the attention of individual 
faculty members the necessity for corre- 
lating the work of each course with the 
broader objectives of education. 

This experiment, while operating under 
many obvious handicaps during the two- 
year experimental period, should be evalu- 
ated at this time. It would seem logical 
that this policy should be judged by both 
the students and the faculty who have par- 
ticipated in its experimental operation. 
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| In evaluating this experiment, we should 


wneern ourselves with the principles and 
procedures which are fundamental to the 
: n less ignore the mere 


iecpe and more or : 2m 
‘chanical features which were objection- 
sble but could be readily corrected. In 
ther words, let us endeavor to pass judg- 
nent on the experiment In the light of its 
alue to the future educational program. 
You are asked to submit your convic- 
‘tions by answering the list of questions 
lubmitted herewith. The answer, yes or 
Ino, will be sufficient for each question, al- 
‘hough you should feel free to make any 
ditional ‘reservation that you might see 
is suggested that you 
tread all the questions before checking your 
fractions. ~, | 

It is hqped that you will feel free to 





nake any further criticisms, comments, or 
suggestions on the project, which may or 
by the set of 


‘may not have been covered 
iuestions. In short, the committee will ap- 
preciate your sincere cooperation in judg- 
ing the merits of comprehensive examina- 
tions. 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
COMMITTEE 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Senior Questionnaire 


Please give us your reactions on the fol- 
bwing points and return same to Dr. J. 
W. Jones, Dean of Instruction. 

Yes 

Do you believe that teaching 
would be improved by raising 
the qualifications of teachers? 127 14 
Is it your opinion that a con- 
siderable number of teachers 
receive licenses in_- subject 
matter fields in which their 
preparation is known to be in- 
adequate by both themselves 
and the faculty? 
Do you believe that a candi- 
date for the baccalaureate de- 
gree would be benefited by a 
thorough review of the work 
in his major fields just prior 
to the completion of his under- 
graduate work? ___________~- 


No 
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116 24 





tt 


- In your opinion, could such a 
review be made to relate the 
varlous courses in those fields 
so as to give the student a 
more integrated knowledge 
and a more functional mastery 
of the subject matter in those 
SP Re a a al 





». Do you believe that the college 
| faculty should make a more 
conscjous effort to relate and 
integrate the various courses 


in their respective fields 133 «6 
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9. 


10, 


12. 


13 


14. 


From your experience, do you 
believe the average student 
would ecncern himself with 
such a “cumulative and inte- 
grated program of learning,” 
if no comprehensive examina- 
tions were given at the end 
of his undergraduate work?-_~— 
Do you believe that faculty 
members would tend more to 
integrate specific courses with 
general departmental  objec- 
tives if conscious of previous 
results as reflected by past 
comprehensive examinations? 
. If ratings’ on comprehensive 
examinations for those per- 
mitted to graduate are classi- 
fied under three heads, excel- 
lent, very good, and _ satis- 
factory, do you think such 
ratings should be entered on 
the student’s permanent rec- 
ord in the Office of Registrar? 96 45 
Do you believe that students 

who have a high scholarship 

index and also achieve a high 

rating on comprehensive ex- 

aminations should be recom- 

mended for graduation with 

honors, i.¢€., magnum cum 

laude and cum 
Since such comprehensive ex- 

aminations aim to encourage 

greater integrated — scholar- 

ship, do you believe that any 

student making a very low or 

unsatisfactory score on a 

given departmental compre- 

hensive examination, should 

be required to make further 

preparation and made to pass 

a later test before receiving 

RRR A eS 83 55 
- If a permanent policy of 
comprehensive examinations 
be adopted, do you _ believe 
they should be required in 
every field in which the stu- 
dent receives a_ teaching li- 
CIIGINT « seneictieniciiieniniimeitaiiitdinintc saint 
Should post-graduate students 
who are working out an addi- 
tional license in some subject 
matter field be required -to 
pass a comprehensive exami- 
nation in that field before be- 
ing recommended by this col- 
lege for the additional license?--88 651 
. If a permanent policy on com- 
prehensive . examinations be 
adopted, would it be well to 
offer seniors the opportuni- 
ty to take them as early as 
the second quarter in. their 
ee re eer 
On the whole, do you believe 
that a permanent policy of 
giving comprehensive exami- 


39 98 


104 34. 


112 25 


115 20 
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nations to seniors would be 
beneficial to the teaching pro- 
PT ..oaitimeothmeathonsa 84 53 
15. If such a policy. should be 
adopted, what improvements 
would you suggest that would 
increase the effectiveness of 
the program? Types of ex- 
amination questions? Time 
schedule? Methods of admin- 
istration? Etc. : 

Attention is called to. the fact that 
Question 15 in the above questionnaire 
requested: suggestions.-In response to this 
item, 114 graduates took the opportunity 
to suggest changes in the procedure. These 
comments were classifed and tabulated 
under the following five heads: (1) prepa- 
ration for comprehensive examinations, 
(2) time for giving the examinations, (3) 
nature of the examinations, (4). adminis- 
tration of the examinations, and (5) other 
miscellaneous suggestions, The number 
of times each suggestion was made by in- 
dividual graduates is designated in paren- 
theses at the end of the statement. 


I. PREPARATION FOR THE COMPREHENSIVES 


Provide a more integrated teaching 
program (10) 

Provide a thorough: review before the 
examinations. (9) 

Each department should conduct oral 
reviews (4): 

Freshmen should be fully informed 

4 


(4) 

All classes should be continuously re- 
minded of them (4) 

A complete set of notebooks should be 
required (3) 

Holding a reading and discussion 
course for seniors in the quarter 
before the ‘examination is to 
given (2) ° , 

A syllabus of the whole field should 
be given each student (2) 

Inform this year’s freshman -class and 
then discontinue the examinations 
until they are seniors (2) 

Reduce graduation requirements 16 
hours and reviéw in ‘spring quar- 
ter (1) 

Use methods courses for integra- 
tion (1) 

Convince faculty members that they 
are worth-while (1) 

Have one meeting with each class for 
discussion of the examination (1) 
II. TIME FOR GIVING COMPREHENSIVES 

Let seniors take comprehensives when- 
ever they wish (5) 

Give at the end of the junior col- 
lege (5) 


Give any time except senior week (4) 


No student should have more than one 
a day (4) 

Give in the early part of the fresh- 
man year (3) 

Give in winter quarter of the senior 
year (3) 

Give a general examination at the end 
of the junior college to eliminate 
weak students then in special fields 
in senior year (3) 

Have comprehensives in each year of 
the college course (2) 

Give them early in the spring quar- 
ter (2) 


Give them early in the senior year. (1) . 


Distribute the examinations through- 

out the senior year (1) 

Ill. NATURE OF THE EXAMINATIONS 
Have a better type of question (27) 
— questions general and broad 

(21 
Have fewer memory or factual ques- 

tions (10) 

Make the questions of the objective 

type (10) 

The questions should have practical 

application to teaching (10) 

There should be both essay and ob- 

jective type questions (4) 

There should be more thought ques- 

tions (3) 

Examinations should be equally dif- 

ficult in all fields (1) 

Confine the examination to theintegra- 

tion of fields (1) 

Examine social ideals, attitudes, and 

interests (1) 

The examinations should be shorter 


Give an aptitude test at the end of 
the second year (1) 

The examination questions should 
grow out of the questions of stu- 
dents (1) 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 
—_ should be better administration 


Two hours of time are sufficient (5) 

There should be no time limit (5) 

Devote one whole week to the exaniin- 
ations (4) 

More than two hours are needed (3) 

There should be smaller groups to 
check cheating (3) |. 

There was not time enough (3) 


The examinations should be given by 


each department (3) 

There should be a more elastic time 
schedule (1) 

Give one-half day to each examina- 
tion (1) 

Examine all in one room at the same 
time (1) 

“— a rest between examinations 
If of essay type, papers should be 
graded by some one who does not 
know the students (1) 
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There should be a definite time limit 
(1) 

Vv. MISCELLANEOUS 

Should be required of all seniors in all 
quarters (3) 

All institutions for the education of 
teachers in the state should give the 
same examination (3) 

Seniors should be excused from all 
course finals (3) 

There should be more cooperation 
among the faculty (3) 

Students should be given their stand- 
ings in the comprehensives (2) 

Poor students should be weeded out 
before the senior year (1) 

The education examinations should be 
dropped (1) 

A testing department should be set up 
to manage all comprehensives (1) 
Students with two or more years of 
teaching experience should be ex- 

empt (1) 

During the fall quarter of 1987, the 
committee on eomprehensive examinations 
submitted to the faculty its report on the 
foregoing.study of student reactions to the 
two-year. experiment. The committee also 
recommended that the faculty conclude the 
experiment by registering its reaction in 
some appropriate form. It was generally 
agreed that a formal questionnaire would 
be unsatisfactory as a means of getting 


the faculty reaction on the issue. After 


some discussion, it was voted that individ- 
ual faculty members be given one week to 
prepare a written statement of his or her 
position on the issue and to include in 
that statement a vote as to whether or 
not he or she favored the adoption of the 
project as. a permanent instructional 
policy. 

The results of the voting on the adop- 
tion of comprehensive examinations for 
seniors as a permanent instructional policy 
(the laboratory school faculty asked to be 
excused from the voting) was as follows: 




















| Number} Per Cent 

| | _Faculty| Faculty 
In favor 37 64.9 
In favor (conditional) 7 12.2 
Neutral 2 3.5 
Opposed 11 19.2 
Total | 67 100.0 








A study of the carefully prepared in- 
dividual statements of the fifty-seven 
faculty members reveals two rather dis- 
tinct points of view in educational phi- 
losophy. 





— 


Pro 

1. True education is a cumulative process 
coming as a result of a conscious effort 
to integrate and correlate such learn- 
ing as has been attained in the search 
for truth. Few individuals of under- 
graduate status are mature enough to 
recognize sufficiently the necessity for 
this long view without being stimulated 
by the anticipation of comprehensive ex- 
aminations. 

2. A large majority of teachers need an 
occasional reminder to keep them con- 
sciously alert to the need for integrating 
the work of a given course with that 
of the larger educational pattern. The 
frequent lack of vision and broad under- 
standing revealed by students on com- 
prehensive examinations is a revelation 
and valuable eye-opener to many in- 
structors. 

3. The cooperative effort of departmental 
staffs to improve their comprehensive 
examination questions from year to 
year is no slight gain in instructional 
achievement. 


4. The leading institutions of higher 
learning are tending more and more to 
the use of comprehensive examinations 
over broad areas of learning on both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. 


Con 
1. True education is an unfolding’ process 
coming as a result of earnest effort to 

learn the truth. Any effort to. stimu-. 
late this process by the establishment 
of “black ball” hurdles in the form of 
comprehensive examinations diverts the 
attention of students away from the 
real joy of erudition and toward the 
rather sordid and empty goal of “pas- 
sing the exams.” 

2. Any instructor, worthy of the title, will 
consciously endeavor to present his par- 
ticular field of subject matter as an in- 
tegrated part of the entire cultural pat- 
tern. No system of comprehensive ex- 
aminations can compensate for poor 
teaching where it exists nor will it re- 
form a poor teacher. 


3. It is extremely doubtful if any de- 
partmental staff can cooperate suf- 
ficiently to prepare a truly compre- 
hensive examination, even were it 
granted that such an examination might 
have value. 

4. Written examinations are the remnants 
of the “barbaric tortures’”’ of the Middle 
Ages and college faculties would do well 
to recognize them as such, 
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The individual , faculty statements also 
included -a large variety of suggestions on 
ways of improving future comprehensive 
examinations. Many of those who were 
opposed to the policy on general principles, 
submitted suggestions for improvements in 
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anticipation of the four to one vote in 


favor of the adoption of the project as a 


permanent instructional policy. There is 
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(Continued from page 142) 


in solution of their personal and profes- 
sional problems from former students, the 
number of former students electing to fol- 
low professionally the field taught, and 
students’ eagerness to discuss the materials 
in the course in casual out-of-class con- 
versation were listed by another faculty 
member. 

“Attitude of students toward me. Con- 
stant revision of courses to meet changing 
conditions. and to incorporate new ma- 
terials. A reasonable amount of research. 
Service rendered the community at large.”’ 
These were given as subjective evidences 
of good teaching. 

The opinions of honest students of good 
ability, the opinions of colleagues in re- 
lated fields, the opinions of co-workers in 
regard to the organization of courses, and 
the satisfaction that comes from. knowing 
that students have a chance to learn by 


What is Good College Teaching? 


little chance that comprehensive examina- 
tions at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
leve will be allowed to become a static 
issue for several years. 
methods that are sound were listed as 
criteria by another. 

Conclusion 


It seems fitting to end this article with 
a “Personal Score Card” submitted by one 
of the instructors as a concluding para- 
graph to his discussion of the three ques- 
tions. 

“T know that I am not a master teacher. 
I need about ten more years in addition 
to those I now have. My summers should 
be spent studying under recognized mas- 
ters in various Every third 
year should be taken off for study. Learn- 
ing is the most enjoyable experience. I 
should mellow and become a good teacher 
at the half century mark and with good 
health have two decades of really pleas- 
urable teaching experience ahead. It would 
seem axiomatic that the teacher who is not 
static would continue to improve, and 
therein lies my hope for salvation.” 


universities. 
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A Study of Grade Placement at Indiana State 
Teachers College 


Indiana State Teachers College has as 
its major function the preparation of 
teachers for the public schocls of the state. 
A superior public school teacher is one who 
knows children and knows how to teach 
them, one who knows the subject matter 
to be taught in the public schools, one who 
has breadth of knowledge as well as spe- 
cialization of it, one who has developed 
those personal and social traits necessary 
of a valuable and useful citizen. While 
other characteristics could be advanced for 
the purpose of this article, it is necessary 
to consider only a few of the character- 
istics of a superior teacher in relation to 
a teachers college program. 

Specificially, this study is an analysis 
of the grade placement of subject matter 
as taught in the laboratory school of In- 
diana State Teachers College and an an- 
alysis of how the subject matter of teach- 


ers college classes directly relates to the 
future responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher in a particular field of study. In 
our college classes are we aware of how 
the material taught is related to the same 
subject in the public schools? 

It is recognized that in college classes 
additional subject matter material is pre- 
sented. such material contributes to the 
total educational objectives of the college. 
But in «2 teachers college it is deemed 
essential that the prospective teacher be 
aware of the use to which the material is 
to be put. 

During the last year each subject mat- 
ter department of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College made analyses of the content 
of college classes in relation to the content 
of the laboratory school classes. A few 
samples of the types of analyses made are 
given herewith. 


Home Economics 


Laboratory School College Courses 


Courses 
Home Economics III _ UH. E. 112 
(llth and 12th) Clething I 
( Elective) 
Garment Construc- 
tion (First Semes- 
ter) 
A. Based on indi- Based on individ- 
vidual needs of ual needs with 
girl specifications to 


develop simple 
sewing processes 


College Courses College Courses 


H. E. 113 H. E. 211 
Clothing II Clothing III 

( Required) (Required) 

Garment Construc- Garment Construc- 
tion tion 


Based on indi- 
vidual needs 
with specifica- 


Based on in- 
dividual needs 
with specifica- 


tions to develop tions to 

1. Skills in 1. Develop skills 
simple sew- in sewing 
ing processes techni 

2. Technique of 9 in “yee 
tailoring ow» &, 


principles to 
individual 








B. 


rr" 


10. 
12. 
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Application of 
art principles 
1. Garment of 
cotton fabric 
a. Pajamas, 
smock, slip 


2. Wool or sim- 
ilar fabric 

3. Third gar- 
ment or ar- 
ticle accord- 
ing to need 
or choice— 
may be 
Christmas 
gift 


Construction 
processes used 


Seams 

. Plackets 

. Collars 

. Facings 
Bindings 

Set in sleeves 
Pleats 

. Buttonholes 

. Blind stitch- 
ing 

Some decora- 
tive stitches 


(© 0 I OV CODD 
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Home Economics (Continued) 


Garment of cot- 

ton 

a. Slip or night- 
gown 


Construction pro- 
cesses empha- 
sized 


. Seams 
Plackets 

. Facings 

. Bindings 
Blind stitch- 
ing 


OTe Co Do 


Application of 
art principles 


Wool suit, coat, 
or dress 


Construction pro- 
cesses emphasized 


. Collars 

. Set in sleeves 
Pleats 
Buttonholes 
a. Worked 

b. Bound 

5. Decorative 
stitches 


Pm CODD 


Industrial Arts 


High School 


Pattern Making—I. A. II—1 semester 
Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors 


Orientation 


viewpoint 


. Foundry from the pattern maker’s 


. Pattern making from the foundry 
man’s viewpoint 


The relation of pattern making to 
other divisions of industry 


. Pattern making woods 
. Construction of patterns 
Finishing patterns 


Tools—operations, use, care 
Visits to pattern shops 
Testing patterns made 


. Related information 
Occupational study 


College 
Pattern Making—I. A. 212—1 quarter 


1. Objectives 


2. Information—history, pattern mtak- 
ing from the viewpoint of the foun- 
dry man, from the viewpoint of the 
pattern maker, from the viewpoint of 
the teacher, terms peculiar to pat- 
tern making 

3. Materials—wood—kinds, selection on 
basis of properties required; sand 
and core material 

. Hand tools—uses, care 

. Machines—uses, how to _ operate, 
care, safe precautions 

- Kinds of patterns—without core 
prints, with core prints, solid, split 

. Core boxes—how made, uses 

. Cores—composition, purpose, how 
used 

9. Allowances—for shrinkage, for warp- 
age, for finish 


oo CO, 


OO ~) 


he 
of 
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Woodwork—7th Grade—1 semester 


IX, No. 5 
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Industrial Arts (Continued) 


10. Testing 

11. Related information — mathematics, 
science 

12. Selection of equipment for teaching 
pattern making 


Junior High School College 


Woodwork—I. A. 111—1 quarter 





1. Orientation 1. Objectives 
9 Tools a. Place of woodwork in general 
a. Operations scheme of education 
b. Use b. Special objectives 
ec. Care 2. Information about materials 
8 Common cabinet woods a. Glues—kinds, composition, how to 
4. Finishing prepare and use 
5. Applied drawing b. Abrasive materials—kinds, uses 
6. Home mechanics c. Fastening devices—kinds, uses 
7. Hardware d. Cabinet hardware—uses, how to 
8. The home work shop select and install 
9. Related information e. Lumber—kinds, how cut, how 
graded, comparative costs, how to 
buy, how to make lumber bills 
f. Wood finishing materials—pur- 
poses, how to select and apply 
3. Tools—description, uses, care, shar- 
pening of edged tools, instructions 
on tool processes, safety precautions 
4. Projects—selection of several pro- 
jects each involving certain tool op- 
erations, making working drawings, 
making bills for materials, con- 
structing projects, finishing 
5. Related information — mathematics, 
science, history of materials 
6. Shops—equipment for school and 
home shop 
7. Teaching aids—kinds, where  ob- 
tained 
Mathematics 
College Laboratory Laboratory Laboratory 
ge School School School 


Math. 212—-Mathe- 
matics of Finance 


I. Review of sub- 
jects from 
algebra 


(1) Logar- 
ithms 

(2) Progres- 
sions and 
binomial 
theorm 

(3) Permuta- 
tions, com- 
binations, 
probabil- 
ity 


Math XI A — In- Math XIB—WSolid 
termediate Algebra Geometry 


8. Progressions 1. Relation between 
(1) Arithmetic— plane and solid 
finding sums 8°ometry 
and missing (1) The founda- 
terms tions and 
(2) Geometric — logic of 
compound geometry 
interest and (2) The nature 
annuities of proof 
| : (3) General 
(1) Logarithms attack in 
as exponents problem 
(2) Develop- | solving 


ment of log- 
arithms to 
base ten 
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Mathematics (Continued) 


(3) Finding log- 
arithms of 
numbers 
from tables 

(4) Finding an- 
tiloga- 
rithms 

(5) Computa- 
tion by use 


of loga- 
rithms 
VII. The extinction Math. VII—Seventh Math. IXB—Ele- Math. XIA—Inter- 
of debts by Grade ments of Mathe- mediate Algebra 
periodic install- : maces 

mer 2. Spending money 2. Household math- ——— 

(1) Amortiza- (1) The budget ematics - thy 
tion prob- and the cost (1) Comparison finding sums 
lems of running of costs: and missing 

(2) Sinking a home owning and terms 
funds (2) Buying at a renting a (2) Geometric — 

(3) Amortiza- discount home compound 
tion and (3) Installment (2) Automobile interest and 
sinking buying costs: oper- annuities 
fund ation costs, 
schedules ete. 


(3) Life insur- 
ance: needs 
and types 

(4) Property in- 
surance: 
fire, theft, 
liability 

(5) Taxes: justi- 
fication and 
types 

(6) Publie utili- 
ties; gas and 
electricity, 
costs 

(7) Buying food: 
finding cost 
per 1000 cal- 
ories 

(8) Serving 
food: 
amounts 
needed by 
different in- 
dividuals 

(9) Household 
budgets: dif- 





ferent ele- 
ments, rel- 
ative size 
(10) Household 
accounts: ae 
records tion of in- 
of income terest rates 
and expendi- (12) Farm prob- 
tures lems: inven- 
(11) Installment tories and 
plan buying: account 


computa- records 














— 
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Science--General Science 


Laboratory School 


Grapes VII and VIII 


l. 


Unit I. Page 12 

Our Environment 

Prob. 2—What are some of the elements 
in our artificial environment? 

Prob. 5—How is life adapted to its en- 
vironment? 


Unit II. Page 14 


Air and How Man Uses It 
Prob. 2—Why do we need air? 


DIVISION OF PHYSICS 


1. 


Unit I. Page 12 

Our Environment 

a. Light and heat 

b. Starry heavens 

ec. Matter and energy 


d. Atoms and molecules 
e. Electrons, protons 


. Unit II. Page 14 


Air and Its Uses 

a. A study of gases and their composi- 
tion 

b. The atmosphere, 
sure 

ce. Ventilation 

d. Winds and air currents 

e 

f 


atmospheric pres- 


. The barometer and its uses 
. Effect of atmospheric pressure upon 
weather 
g. Air as a medium for sound waves 


DIVISION OF BOTANY 
1. Unit I. Page 12 


Our Environment 
a. How is life adapted to its environ- 
ment? 


2. Unit II. Page 14 
Aw and How Man Uses It 


a. What is air? 
b. Does air have weight and exert pres- 
sure? 


College 


Se. 121-122-123 


Se. 121-122-123-322-323-423 


sec. 121-122-123 


Se. 182-383-481-482 

se. 301 

se. 181-1%2-183-381-382-383-386-481-482 
483-485 

Se. 181-182-381-382-485 

Se. 183-382-485 


se. 181-383 

Se. 181 

Se. 181-182 

Se. 181-182 

Se. 181-182-381-383 
Se. 181-182-381-383 


Se. 181-384-386-483 


Se. 131-132-133-332-333 


Se. 131-431 
Se. 131-332-431 
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Discrepancies Between Teacher Education and 


Classroom Teacher Needs' 


INTRODUCTION 
How well does a teachers college prepare 


primary and elementary teachers to mect 
and solve the important classroom prob- 
lems which arise every day in actual teach- 
ing situations? How many of these prob- 
lems are discussed and have tentative so- 
lutions offered for them in college classes 
preparing young teachers to enter the pro- 
fession? How much of the present cur- 
ricula for the education of teachers is the 
result of abstract theory based on personal 
opinion and how much is the result of 
practical theory based on personal observa- 
tions, expressed needs of teachers in ser- 
vice, and opinions of specialists who have 
taken time to study classroom situations 
and make scientific studies relating to cur- 
riculum needs? 

Talks with graduates of teachers col- 
leges revealed some dissatisfaction with 
present curriculum offerings. Interviews 
with superintendents and supervisors con- 
firmed this criticism. Taking this infor- 
mation into account attention was focused 
upon the above questions. The result was 
the following study of the important ac- 
tivities or problems which teachers meet 
in the classroom and the adequacy of 
training received in teachers colleges in re- 
gard to them. 

PROCEDURE 

A preliminary study was made to de- 
termine the teaching-learning activities con- 
sidered most important by classroom teach- 
ers, specialists in education, and authors 
of textbooks on elementary school organi- 
zation. 

In order to secure a composite repre- 
sentative list of activities, four sources of 


‘This study was worked out by a class 
in Education 403—Elementary Education 
under the direction of Dr. Joy M. Lacey, 
professor of education, during the winter 
quarter, 1937. The students in the class 
were: Fern Almon, Garnet Barker, Cath- 
erine Culler, Mary Curtis, Edith Dalby, 
Maggie Mae Davis, Ruth Evans, Anna 
James, Lucille O’Connor, Waneta Rector, 
Esther S_Iverstein, and June Tribble. 





information were utilized: (1) The Char- 
ters and Waples Commonwealth Study 
which lists one thousand eleven different 
activities of teachers was used as a basis 
for compiling the list. (2) Visits to pri- 
mary and intermediate classrooms for an 
entire school day were made. Complete 
notes were taken of all teaching situations 
and routine duties engaged in by the teach- 
er and the children. General conversation 
and a definite conference on classroom 
problems with the teacher revealed many 
other important activities to be added to 
the list. (3) Several recent books on pri- 
mary and elementary education were 
studied for problems which the authors 
of the books thought important. (4) Col- 
lege courses and syllabi which represented 
problems stressed by college teachers were 
reviewed. 

More than two hundred teaching activi- 
ties were included. 
for frequency so that no important items 
would be omitted. Many statements were 
recast. A representative list of one hun- 
dred activities was finally agreed upon and 
made into a check list for teachers who 
had been graduated from two-year and 
four-year elementary courses of teachers 
colleges since 1930. 

These teachers were asked to check the 
classroom activities as to whether in their 
judgment they were considered very im- 
portant, important, not very important, or 
not at all important. In addition they 
were asked to check whether the training 
to meet these problems received in the 
teachers colleges was very adequate, ade- 
quate, not very adequate, or not at all ade- 
quate. 

One hundred thirty-three replies were re- 
ceived. The total number of checks which 
each item received was tabulated. The 
responses were weighted so that the items 
checked very important were given more 
significance than those checked not 
very important. The one hundred activi- 
ties were than ranked according to im- 











These were checked 
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ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
OPINION OF TEACHERS IN THE FIELD 


Rank in Rank in 
Importance Adequacy ~ 
in Teaching of Training 


in the Public Schools ————= _|- ei 


Activities of Elementary Teachers 
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Number Number 
Rank of checks Rank of checks 
weighted weighted 
| | | 
Making child responsible for personal - | ont | - _ 
belongings 92 ) | 
Developing kindness and courtesy in 
children 2 | 388 4g | 199 
Building children’s vocabularies 38 | 884 32 215 
Developing consideration for rights ; | its | - | oe 
of others é < 
Developing desirable character traits 5 | 379 48 | 199 
Developing good silent reading habits D 379 6 | 251 
Developing health habits , 375 23 | 230 
Maintaining good order 8 | 374 40 | 207 
Improving the teacher’s personality 9 368 64 | 184 
Diagnosing reading difficulties 9 368 48 | 199 
Developing right attitudes toward handi- | 
capped children 11 367 64 | 184 
Securing and holding attention 11 367 | 16 | 235 
Keeping up with the new trends in | 
education | 138 | 366 | 7 | #4«260 
Making children conscious of duties | 14 | 362 32 | 198 
Bringing out the timid child | 14 362 7 | 160 
Making good assignments | 16 361 | 16 | 235 
Teaching arithmetic combinations | 17 356 "a 264 
Caring for individual reading needs | 17 856 39 | 209 
Helping emotionally unstable children | 17 356 76 159 
Securing and holding a position | 17 ‘| 356 | 56 CO 192 
Asking good questions 21 | 305 15 | 237 
Helping children appreciate privileges 22 | 354 | 66 | 183 
Selecting good reading materials 23 | 353 ~ | 11 | 246 
Cooperating with co-workers 24 | 348 32 | 215 
ae aga the re of education 24 | 348 1 | 275 
ealing with parents 26 | 34 | 77 «| 
Improving handwriting 27 COS a 35 | oy: 
Using arithmetic drills effectively 238 | 386 | 5 | 254 
Utilizing the laws of learning in teaching 29 | 335 =| 9 | 247 
Understanding current social problems | | 
and their bearing on education 3S | te | 56 | 192 
Correcting speech defects 30 | 333 | 90 | 185 
as eye movements in reading 30 | 333 | 48 | 199 
apr class discussion _ 33 | 332 | 56 | 192 
ing mechanics of English 83 | $332 /| 25 | 228 
Teaching safety rules he ie 18 234 
Conducting a drill lesson oe. 9 257 
Making school rooms attractive 387 | 329 | 30 222 
Helping new pupils to become adjusted 38 | 321 | 67 | 179 
Teaching children to tell stories 39 | 320 40 | 207 
conducting remedial reading classes 389 | 3820 | 79 | 157 
emer daily or weekly lesson plans 99 | 390 (CO 3 | 263 
nang Units for social studies 42 | 318 | 19 | 238 
Teaching. ing school attendance laws 42 | $13 81°}; 154 
Teaching Pooery appreciation 44 | 3812 | 44 | 204 
g phonics 45 | 311 | 73 | 169 
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TABLE (Continued) 


Determining difficulty of reading 
materials 

Encouraging children to bring in 
materials 

Conducting an appreciation lesson 

Taking part in community affairs 

Keeping daily attendance 

Telling stories to children 

Collecting pictures for different subjects 

Managing routine tasks: wraps, passing 
materials, rest periods 

Removing individual spelling difficulties 

Using the course of study 

Suitable ways to recognize effort 

Conducting a development lesson 

Using dramatization to advantage 

Making opening exercises valuable 

Supervising the playground 

Constructing units in social studies 

Teaching letter writing 

Developing creative expression in art 

Putting an activity program into practice 

Making report cards 

Using new spelling methods 

Proper care and use of the blackboard 

Filing teachers’ materials 

Teaching the use of the dictionary 

Using current magazines 

Utilizing loca] history and geography 
materials 

Understanding pension laws 

Teaching direction and location in 
geography 

Teaching children to use maps 

Teaching common birds 

Teaching common leaves and trees 

Making reading chart lessons 

Ordering school supplies 

Understanding tenure laws 

Using daily news bulletins 

Teaching plays and games 

Using standardized tests 

Improving tone quality 

Constructing informal tests 

Teaching color harmony 

Taking trips with children 

Planning assembly programs and 
parties for children 

Using scrap materials in handwork 

Dealing with monotones 

Supervising the lunch room 

Planning parent-teacher meetings 

Teaching a unit on primitive peoples 

Forming school clubs 

Using plastic art materials 

Raising money for class projects 

Giving talks at institutes 

Maintaining an aquarium 

Teaching folk dances 

Teaching manuscript writing 

Maintaining an indoor garden 
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252 
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232 
230 
229 
219 
218 
213 
198 
177 
171 
169 
160 
157 
157 
149 
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43 206 
19 | 238 
27 | 225 
56 192 
54 | 193 
22 | 232 
4 | 255 
63 | 185 
83 | 153 
27 | 226 
77 | 158 
62 | 189 
36 | 213 
54 | 193 
44 | 204 
88 | 210 
31 | 218 
92 | 1838 
37 | 211 
68 | 177 
60 | 191 
53 | 194 
80 | 156 
70 | 172 
29 224 
74 167 
95 122 
71 171 
84 | 146 
14 | 241 
19 | 233 
26 | 227 
93 | 126 
97 | 118 
32 | 216 
11 | 246 
7 250 
85 145 
24 | 228 
68 | 177 
47 | 200 
81 | 154 
85 | 146 
93 | 126 
87 | 142 
99 | 108 
13 | 244 
89 | 188 
95 | 122 
98 | 112 
100 | 107 
1m | 
40 | 207 
90 | 185 
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portance in teaching. The ranking in 


adequacy of training has been included in 
the table so that the reader may get the 
whole picture of teacher preparation as it 
ig judged by some elementary teachers in 
the public schools. 

The correlation between the items rank- 
ed as to importance in teaching and the 
same items ranked as to adequacy of train- 
ing was computed using the rank differ- 
ence method. The correlation was .4l 
which indicates a rather low relationship 
between training in college and practice 
in the schoolroom. 


RESULTS OF DATA 


It is worth knowing that the items which 
ranked highest were “making child re- 
sponsible for personal belongings,” ‘‘de- 
veloping kindness and courtesy in chil- 
dren,” “developing consideration of others,”’ 
and “developing desirable character 
traits.’ From the above list it would seem 
that teachers in service feel the need for 
social and character development in the 
children today. This points directly to an 
aspect of teacher education that is not 
as highly developed as it should be. The 
lw rank of these items in adequacy of 
training indicates that more attention 
should be paid to this phase of the work. 

The closer the rank in adequacy of 


training approaches the rank in impor- 
tance whether high or low on the entire 
list may be interpreted to mean adequate 
training in college according to the opinion 
of teachers in_ service. For example 
“making child responsible for personal be- 
longings” ranks first in importance in 
teaching but it ranks sixtieth in adequacy 
of training which may be interpreted to 
mean that the teachers college is not 
functioning as well as it should in the 
opinion of teachers in service. In the case 
of “understanding the aims of education” 
which ranks twenty-fourth in importance 
and first in adequacy of training, one 
might suggest that the emphasis is out 
of proportion to the need. “Developing 
good silent reading habits” ranks fifth in 
importance in teaching and ranks sixth in 
adequacy of training which indicates that 
this problem is recognized and emphasized 
in about the proper ratio. “Making good 
assignments” ranks sixteenth in both im- 





portance and adequacy of training. “Teach- 
ing children to tell stories” ranks thirty- 
ninth in importance and fortieth in ade- 
quacy. “Teaching poetry appreciation” 
ranks forty-fourth in both importance and 
adequacy. “Collecting pictures” ranks 
fifty-first in importance and ranks fourth 
in adequacy which indicates undue empha- 
sis on this particular item. “Using stan- 
dardized tests” ranks eighty-second in im- 
portance and ranks seventh in adequacy 
of training which would lead one to think 
testing programs are not as widely used 
as college instructors think. Such topics 
as “giving talks at institutes,” “planning 
parent-teachers meetings,” “raising 
money for class projects,” “understanding 
tenure laws,” and “understanding pension 
laws” which rank correspondingly one- 
hundredth, ninety-ninth,  ninety-eighth, 
ninety-seventh, and ninety-fifth apparently 
give little difficulty to teachers in service. 
Perhaps they are adequately explained by 
hiring officials, are cared for by older 
members of the profession, or for some rea- 
son do not warrant the attention given 
them in college. 


Maintaining good order which may be 
thought of as the modern conception of 
discipline ranks eighth. The only aca- 
demic subjects listed among the first 
twenty-five are reading and arithmetic. At 
the present time people are generally 
agreed that there is a definite relation- 
ship existing between reading and char- 
acter development. Therefore one would 
naturally expect this ranking of reading. 
Building vocabularies, developing good 
silent reading habits, and diagnosing read- 
ing difficulties are ranked among the first 
ten important tasks of the teacher, but 
the adequacy of training in all of these 
is not in the proper proportion. 

The academic subjects which ranked in 
the lowest twenty-five were science, art, 
Maintaining indoor gardens 
and aquariums, using maps, utilizing local 
history and geography materials, improv- 
ing tone quality, using plastic art ma- 
terials, teaching color harmony, and deal- 
ing with monotones were at the bottom of 
the list in importance in teaching and al- 
so in adequacy of training. 

(Continued on page 168) 


and music. 
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The Role of the Board Member in His Agency's 


Organization and Program 


V. D. Annakin 


Professor of Sociology 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Perhaps we could all agree that the 
greatest paradox of life is the fact that 
the only unchanging phenomenon we know 
is that of change itself. Only the process 
of things becoming other than what they 
are is constant. In the full sweep of his- 
tory even the things we call basic and 
fundamental are as variable as the winds 
of March. Institutions are changing be- 
fore our eyes and social methods and tech- 
niques go glimmering even as we gaze at 
them from the brief adult span of one 
lifetime. 

Furthermore the tempo of change is 


changing. There is an acceleration in the 
speed of change itself. The entire tempo 
of life in Western Civilization appears to 
be increasing. One hundred years ago a 
resident of Terre Haute who wanted to go 
to Evansville would take a canal boat. If 
he missed the boat, he calmly waited three 
days for the next one. Tecday the average 
citizen of that city is impatient if he 
misses one section of a revolving door. 
Fhe-faet of change plus the fact of ac- 
celeration in the rate of change leaves us 
bewildered. Everywhere about us we see 
evidences of people grasping at straws. 
There is a constant re-evaluating of meth- 
ods and usages, a continuous reconsider- 
ation of values themselves. We are 
floundering. Life no longer presents a 
simple code to the thinking,person. The 
social dilemma is no longer like the case 





"A paper read before the Joint Dinner of 
Division II on Community Organization and 
Division V on the Famitly, of the Indiana 
State Conference on Social Work, India- 
napolis, October 1, 1937. Also read before 
the Annual Dinner Meeting of the Terre 
Haute Family Welfare Society, February 
17, 1938. 


of the old lady whom you recall labeled aj 
her preserves “T.P.” When asked to ex. 
plain she said, “ It is a very simple System, 
it just ’tis plum or ‘taint plum and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

This modern mode is not so simple, It 
leaves us confused. In the face of it all 
one feels like the little boy who said he 
was glad he didn’t like spinach for if he 
did he’d eat lots of it and he hated the 
darn stuff. Or one feels like the monp- 
ment that is reputed to stand north of 
Boston and which bears the _ inscription, 
“This stone marks the end of Paul Re. 
vere’s ride if he had come this way.” 

No small degree of this re-evaluation, 
this re-thinking of organization set-up, 
shows itself in our welfare agencies. There 
is a constant strain toward improvement. 
I believe that the topic given me for dis- 
cussion is evidence of the striking out for 
better things. 

We are not clear as to what the rela- 


tionships of the various parts are either 
to the whole or to each other. If the role 
of the board member in his agency’s pro- 
gram were a crystal clear concept, if there 
were universal agreement on all of these 
relationships, I should not have been asked 
to discuss this topic. The fact that there 
is uncertainty here makes this topic time 
ly and to your speaker intriguing. For on 
this problem there is a wide gap between 
our purpose and our practice. Really then, 
my topic should be read, ‘What the role of 
the board member should be in his aget- 
cy’s program.” 

I must confess that the task of organiz 
ing my ideas on this theme grew increas 
ingly difficult as I proceeded. My experi 
ence was in a way similar to that of the 
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young minister who was taking part in 
a home-talent play. One of his lines was 
“My God I’m shot.” He objected to the 
line because of his profession and so with 
some sacrifice of dramatic effect he was 
allowed to say “My goodness I’m shot.” 
The night of the play some practical joker 
stationed himself in the wings with a 
squirt-gun loaded with catsup. The shot 
rang out. The fellow went into action with 
the catsup, the minister said, ““My goodness 
I’m shot.” Then he looked at his hands 
and said, “My God I am shot.” 

I accepted this assignment with enthusi- 
asm. I began work with some doubts. I 
finished in a “Chinese noodle swamp.” 

Because agencies, personalitics, and com- 
munities differ so much it is most diffi- 
cult to generalize. Then too, what the 
role of the board member might be, what 
he might contribute to his agency’s pro- 
gram, is an almost limitless range. I have 
heen forced, therefore, to generalize more 
than I care to and to bear down on only 
a few salient points. If what I have to 
say sounds dogmatic I assure you I do not 
intend to be dogmatic. There are many 
open phases of all I have to say and I 
have been engaged in the scientific study 
of society long enough to have lost what- 
ever faith I once had in dogmatic asser- 
tions. 

Perhaps it may be well to review the 
ordinary set-up. What are the relation- 
ships between professional worker, the 
board member, and the community? I may 
anticipate at this point and say that with 
reference to the board member the answer 
may depend on how you spell board. 

Let us start with the community. It 
is both the need and the supply. Within 
the range of community life there are cer- 
tain needs. To meet these needs a certain 
agency is created. The agency is the fo- 
cus of materials and services for the satis- 
faction of these needs. 

The professional worker, public or other- 
wise, is the expert employed by that com- 
munity. His is the task, within the 
scope for which the agency has been es- 
tablished, of bringing expert opinions and 
methods to meet the need that exists. 

The board member should be the repre- 
sentative of the community. He acts as a 
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trustee of the community’s interest in this 


project. He is charged with the respon- 


sibility of policy formation. He is not, 


in the ordinary set-up, charged with the 
task of rendering professional services. 

This simple analysis is obviously an 
understatement of the organization, but 
perhaps it will serve at least as a spring- 
board to throw us into the topic we want 
to discuss. 


For the most part board members fail 
in one of two big classes of ways. By 
far most of the cases I am familiar with 
err on the side of apathy, their utter in- 
difference to the program with which they 
are presumably associated. A_ smaller 
number err in appropriating to themselves 
functions that were never intended to be 
theirs. This group may be small as com- 
pared to the other, but do not let that fact 
mislead you as to the amount of insti- 
tutional confusion it can produce. Here 
and there I have seen board members so 
busy doing everything that they reminded 
me of the knight in the little boy’s story 
who “jumped on his horse and rode off in 
all directions.” If these people were 
equally active in their legitimate spheres, 
they would be of inestimable value to their 
agency. But if they take duties intended 
for the professional worker and if they 
insist on performing services for which 
they are not qualified, their chances of 
being of value to their agency is about that 
of a canary egg in a concrete mixer. 


It is interesting to push a little further 
into these types. Parenthetically I do not 
believe their total number is large. But 
first why are so many board members 
apathetic and indifferent? 


Here I think I see two chief causes. 
The first of these is inherent in the wel- 
fare set-up that prevails in too many com- 
munities. It comes from a lack of com- 
munity organization. Have you never seen 
a community in which welfare work was 
extremely individualistic or in which non- 
cooperation or even opposition marked the 
attitude of the various agencies? This 
situation is conducive to a final and com- 
plete demoralization of welfare work. It 
sets up a vicious circle that operates in 
the following manner. 
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Each agency strives to get the most in- 
fluential and public spirited people on its 
board. This practice is not to be criticized 
in itself but its results are pernicious in 
the connection under discussion. It starts 
off very well. But soon those few civic- 
minded folk are on numerous boards—too 
many for any one person to serve ade- 
quately. They cannot possibly know the 
problems and the needs of all the agencies 
they are attempting to serve. The results 
are that they take less interest in all of 
them. Sometimes, being on several boards, 
they do not dare to take part in the petty 
inter-agency bickerings and so slump into 
quietude, rubber-stamping whatever is 
brought up, so long as a degree of peace 
is the result. 

Another factor enters the picture. This 
is a group that has nothing to contribute. 
It is not interesed in the work. This type 
seeks or accepts board membership solely 
for the prestige that comes from being 
associated in the public mind with the 
more influential and superior people on 
the board. This type makes good steady 
board members—so steady they are almost 
stationary. 

In both of these cases apathy works to in- 
crease inter-agency opposition and the cir- 
cle is complete. I have seen cases in which 
I thought that apathy on the part of the 
board member was welcomed by the pro- 
fessional worker. Such a board carefully 
selected gives the board prestige without 
causing any trouble. I am afraid of such 
organizations. I have a faith in democ- 
racy and the democratic method which 
leads me to believe that an agency that is 
a one-man-show is doomed. Group delib- 
eration may be slower but, generally 
speaking, I believe it will succeed longer. 

When I come to explain the board mem- 
ber who tries to take over and operate the 
entire plant and program, I am lost. I 
can see in a few isolated situations how 
such efforts might be of value to a com- 
munity. They are best explained, how- 
ever, by simply saying they are a type. 
They would be the same in any group in 
which they were placed, from a church 
choir to an all-city planning commission. 
Fortunate is the director who can, without 
offense, divert the energies of these mem- 
bers into suitable channels. 


MAY, 1938 


—~ 


So far my remarks have had to do with 
the negative aspects of the subject—what 


the board member should not be. Let ys 
now look at some of the positive phases 
of the situation. Here I want to be par. 
ticularly brief and specific. 

In the first place [I believe that the 
least that any board member can and 
should do, whether his agency is public or 
corporate, is to know what the scope of 
work of that agency is and what needs it 
purports to satisfy. That is the least we 
ean expect. It involves studying the high- 
lights in the agency’s history and the act, 
if it is a public agency, that created it. 
It involves also the regulations under 
which the agency operates and the organi- 
zational set-up by which it functions. With- 
out such knowledge I cannot see how a 
board member can have an intelligent in. 
terest in the work. 

In the second place it seems to me that 
it is inherent in the situation that the 
board member be the chief interpreter of 
the agency program to the community. Let 
us remember that welfare work as a 
specialized function is, as institutions go, 
relatively new. Let us not forget that a 
great many well-meaning people still look 
upon professional workers with suspicion. 
There are far more people informed on the 
functions and organizations of the schools, 
If what I have said is true, it seems to me 
that for the professional worker to bear 
the burden of educating the public is far 
too direct. This very directness increases 
distrust and suspicion. There are many 
individual exceptions to what I am saying, 
but I believe sincerely that when the pro- 
fessional worker goes to the public to in- 
form it, he has two strikes called on him 
before he gets up to bat. He is very often, 
by many people, assumed to be a self- 
seeking propagandist before he is _ ever 
heard. 


This need not be true of the board men- 
ber. He can put in his word unobstrusive- 
ly. He can explain the questionable fea- 
ture when the need arises and he can do 
it informally and effectively. If he is a 
person of known qualities, his word passes 
as fact for many of his associates. The 
board member is of the community and he, 
I believe, should be best able to interpret 
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this phase of community effort to those 
citizens whom he normally contacts. | 

I believe also that in no less a sense it 
‘, the role of the board member to inter- 
pret the community to the agency. He 
ean take to board meetings the opinions 
and attitudes of the lay public toward the 
work. He can sound out the public evalu- 
ation of the agency’s efforts and help 
shape the program accordingly. 

In the third place the board member has 
the role of striving to effect a better com- 
munity organization so far as welfare 
work is involved. By this I mean to say 
that it is the duty of the board member to 
see that his agency cooperates, not ver- 
bally but effectively, in rounding out and 
balancing the welfare program of the com- 
munity. In the last analysis I believe the 
responsibility for the deplorable lack of 
cooperation between welfare agencies that 
one sees so frequently is to be laid at the 
doorstep of the board. An alert, civic- 
minded board can demand that inter- 
agency bickerings be eliminated in the 
interest of community solidarity. The 
board member should remind himself often 
that his obligations to his community are 
more fundamental than his obligations to 
a particular agency. 

In this same connection I believe that 
the board member can play a vital part 
in defining the scope and policies of his 
agency. I know no professional workers 
who would not welcome such effort. Ef- 
forts are frequently wasted because they 
are scattered. They are scattered too 
often because the objectives are not well- 
defined. In such a situation the board 
member can insist that the scope of effort 
be kept within justifiable limits and that 
other agencies strive to develop similar 
clear limits, 


In this connection I might say that I 
have seen cases in which the professional 
worker needed a restraining hand. It is 
hard to see, in the face of so much need, 
how an agency could take in too much 
scope. If, however, the resources of the 
agency and not the need is the point of 
departure there is no difficulty. If the 
professional worker is of such a nature 
as to likely direct the agency’s efforts now 
here and now there, I believe it is the 


board’s duty to restrain him. Expansion 
is needed for the health of an institution, 
it is true, but stabilizing is also an impor- 
tant need. I believe it is the board’s duty 
to prevent an executive from running to 
experiments that are not warranted by the 
resources of the agency or the probability 
of their success. 

There is one other aspect of the board 
member’s role that I should like to men- 
tion. It is a difficult thing to approach 
properly. It is the more personal, the 
more human, if you please, relationship of 
the board member and the professional 
worker, 

I believe the board member should state 
his ideas about agency problems with ut- 
ter candor. But once a question is settled 
I believe he should back to the limit the 
profession’! worker. He should stand as 
a buifer, a shock absorber, between the 
profession.:| worker and the critics of the 
community. 

The loed of the professional welfare 
not light. The nature of the 
work is very conducive to heartache and 
discouragement. Is it too much to ask 
that the board member be loyal? Is it ask- 
ing too much to expect the board member 
to be understanding? It is going too far to 
expect that in times of stress and darken- 
ing hours that the board member will call 
around and, without ostentation or senti- 
ment, express simply his appreciation of 
the effort being put forth? I think not. 
By such loyalty, by such understanding, 
and by such appreciation the work of the 
agency is made more effective and the 
total community life more complete. 


7 ‘ 
worker 1s 


The role of the board member is not 
easy if the work is taken seriously. It re- 
quires increasing knowledge and ever in- 
creasing finesse. It is a role that requires 
not so many Herculean strokes but a con- 
stant tapping away. There is a story that 
is told of one of the great cathedrals of 
Europe. While the work of construction 
was in progress an old man applied to the 
foreman for work. He was very old but 
he was insistent and finally the foreman 
put him to work. He had a pallet slung 
from one of the great, rough, unfinished 
ends of a stone beam. He told the old 
workman to go to work and to carve any- 
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thing he desired on the end of this beam. 
Hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month the tapping, tapping, tapping 
of the old man’s mallet could be heard. 
One day as the cathedral was nearing com- 
pletion it was noticed that the tapping had 
ceased. Upon investigation it was found 
that the old man had died at his work. 
The pallet was lowered to the floor and 
then it was seen that he had carved on 
the end of the beam the face of a beautiful 
young woman. Perhaps a sweetheart, or a 
sister, or maybe the face of his mother as 
he had known her jn his early years. But as 
visitors thronged the building on the dedi- 
cation day and gazed in awe and admira- 
tion at the wonders of that symphony in 
stone, every one lingered where he 
could see this face that the old man had 


carved. And every one said, “It is the 
most beautiful thing in the whole ca- 
thedral.” 


Finally let us recall that as board mem- 
bers we are fulfilling an obligation to our 
community. Our task is a real one in our 
total life picture. We are performing a 
function that is ours as truly as is the 
task by which we sustain ourselves and 
families. It is important, then, that we 
approach it in a mood of seriousness and 
enter into it in the spirit expressed in the 
following lines: 
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Often I have heard you say, as if 
speaking in sleep 


He who works in marble, and finds 
the shape of his own soul in the stone, 
is nobler than he who ploughs the goi]. 


And he who seizes the rainbow to lay 
it on cloth in the likeness of man, js 
more than he who makes the sandals 
for our feet. 


But I say to you, not in sleep, but in 
the over-wakefulness of noontide, that 
the wind speaks not more sweetly to 
the giant oaks than to the least of 
all the blades of grass; 


And he alone is great who turns the 
voice of the wind into a song made 
sweeter by his own loving. 

Work is love made visible. And if you 
cannot work with love but only with 
only distaste, it is better that you 
should leave your work and sit at the 
gate of the temple and take alms of 
those who work with joy. 


For if you bake bread with indiffer- 
ence, you bake a bitter bread that 
feeds but half man’s hunger. 


And if you grudge the crushing of the 
grapes, your grudge distils a poison in 
the wine. 


And if you sing though as angels, and 
love not the singing, you muffle man’s 
ears to the voices of the day and the 
voices of the night. 




















Discrepancies between Teacher Education and Classroom Teacher Needs 
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(Continued from page 163) 


A few items which ranked relatively 
high in importance and low in adequacy 
of training such as bringing out the timid 
child, helping emationally unstable chil- 
dren, dealing with parents, correcting 
speech defects, conducting remedial read- 
ing classes, removing individual spelling 
difficulties, and developing creative ex- 
pression in art should probably receive 
more attention. All these point to a better 
understanding of child nature and the psy- 
chology of learning. 

Generally speaking the important teach- 
ing-learning activities in which there 
might be more adequate training are: (1) 
in the field of social behavior habits lead- 
ing to the development of a desirable per- 
sonality and (2) in the field of the lan- 
guage arts which includes reading. 

To the critic of such a study one may 








suggest that perhaps teaching students to 
recognize what is important in the class- 
room is as much the duty of the teachers 
college as teaching content. Today people 
are as much concerned with how a thing 
is learned as they are in the acquisition 
of knowledge itself. 
CONCLUSION 


It is true that no one knows, even o 
the basis of scientific investigation, just 
what should be in the curriculum which 
prepares elemantary teacheys. Perhaps 
some abstract theory is necessary to bal: 
ance the practical needs which classroom 
teachers think are neglected. Nevertheless 
it is hoped the results derived from these 
data will be of some assistance to persons 
who are responsible for curriculum ¢0?- 
tent in elementary teacher education cour- 
ses and to those interested in securing that 
education for elementary teachers which 
will function in the classroom. 
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Trends in Modern Dancing 


Miriam DuVall DeArmott 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The dance is the oldest of the arts, for 
rhythm was the first-born element of 
music and was created for and with the 
dance. The origin and definition of the 
dance is the expression of emotion through 
rhythmic, physical movement. By means 
of study of primitive tribes existing today 
and research among historical remains, 
the fact has been established that the 
dance was an important factor in every 
ritual. Birth, death, marriage, corona- 
tion, battle, courtship, worship—all were 
celebrated with dancing movements. Have- 
lock Ellis says, “Dancing is as old as love.” 
Certain it is that birds and animals have 
been observed performing rhythmic move- 
ments before the admiring, coy, or unob- 
serving eyes of the female during periods 
of courtship. So even before man a type 
of dancing was known. 


Among primitive peoples the individual 
dance came first. Merely as a means of 
giving vent to his emotions, the earliest 
man leaped to express his joy or sorrow. 
When consciousness of the group came, the 
dance acted as a great socializing in- 
fluence. Together they stamped and leap- 
ed in exultation over the fallen enemy; 
together they paraded in stately worship 
of the tribal gods; together they feasted 
and danced in the joys of harvest or in- 
voked the blessings of other gods through 
rhythmic movements when sun or rain 
were needed. 


Three general classes of dances came into 
being; religious dances, including the more 
elaborately patterned and costumed ones 
of the tribal medicine men; dramatic or 
historic presentations of love and war; and 
imitation dances, usually devoted to mimi- 
cry of animals and the forces of nature. 
But all of these showed little or no design; 
they were realistic, not beautiful in an 
esthetic sense. 


Though many dances throughout the 


world are based on courtship and love, 
those of pure eroticism are comparatively 
rare. Among primitive peoples, sex is a 
natural thing, sometimes mysterious and 
awesome but never the object of unhealthy 
thoughts. Folk dances of courtship are 
frank, healthy, and quite free of the spirit 
that shocks the conservative mind. It re- 
mained fer our civilization to breed evil 
thoughts and suggestive movements and 
couple the two into dance forms socially 
undesirable, 


Perhaps the richest source of choreogra- 
phy has been religion, the desire to wor- 
ship a mighty God in exaltation. More 
than six thousand years ago Egypt used 
the dance lavishly in religious ceremonials. 
There are many biblical allusions to such 
types of worship. God is never far from 
the childlike mind and emotional ecstasy 
in that same mind is most spontaneously 
expressed through physical movement. 
Thus the first expression of religion was 
the dance; the first motive of the dance 
was religion. By this time there was a 
greater refinement of movement, less use 
of emotion. 


The purest form of artistic development 
was achieved by the Greeks in the dance 
as in many other things. Beauty was their 
ideal and they recognized that the most 
beautiful creation of a High God is the 
human body, with dancing the most per- 
fect expression of the human body. Be- 
fore the Grecian civilization, dancing was 
a means of celebrating some important 
happening in the community; to the 
Greeks it became itself the reason for per- 
formance. It was admired not because of 
the emotion it evoked but because of its 
own beauty and purity of line. Although 
everyone in all walks of life danced, some 
were possessed of greater talents and re- 
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sponded to training and competition. So 
began the study of stage technique of the 
dance, the beginning of spectator-perform- 
er separation. When Roman force took 
over the Greek civilization the Romans 
attempted to take over Greek culture like- 
wise. But they had not the understanding 
of this philosophy of beauty and degrada- 
tion inevitably followed. The militaristic 
simplicity of early Rome too soon became 
dulled with power, materialistic with 
wealth, and vicious with idleness. Rome 
saw the human body as a means of licen- 
tious entertainment; Roman philosophers 
thought dancing an amusement unfit for 
the cultured. So only the paid woman 
danced and “dancer” became a synonym 
for “harlot.” Theatrical dancing did reach 
a high peak of perfection during this time 
but all the performers were imported, 
usually as hostages of wars. 

When the Roman Empire tottered and 
fell through the weight of its own besti- 
ality, ignorance, and lust, it was _ the 
Christian Church which kept dance art 
from annihilation in the Western world. 
Although the dance underwent a complete 
transformation in its new environment, the 
moralities and mass ballets before the al- 
tars were still called dancing. In only one 
country was dancing able to go through 
the Middle Ages without the aid of the 
church. In Spain had come a development 
of a different sort. It was a folk art, 
close to the hearts of the people, well 
understood and respected. 

The Christian influence brought a com- 
plete change in philosophy, with a trans- 
ference of the emphasis from this world 
to the hereafter. Saving the soul was 
most easily done by punishing the body, 
so dancing was too great a pleasure to 
be permitted. The staid ritualistic forms 
which persisted in church ceremonials 
were far from the glory of the ancient 
Greek dance art. 

But even as the dance was dying, it was 
being reborn—in the Italian renaissance 
of art forms. The germ of western ballet 
is said to have taken root at the marriage 
fete of the Duke of Milan in 1489. This 
was a lavish spectacle combining dance, 
music, poetry, and pantomime with a 
sumptuous banquet. All the characters of 





Greek mythology entered to. appropriate 


music and danced or sang and offered 
gifts to the newly wedded paw. It ended 
with a battle between the Cupids, atten- 
dants of conjugal Fidelity, and such char- 
acters as Helen, Cleopatra, Semiramus, 
and Medea, who sang of the delights of in- 
fidelity. After the Cupids had pursued 
these criminal queens, setting fire to their 
long veils, Lucretia, Penelope, Judith, and 
Portia advanced and did a graceful and 
modest dance of the matrons, laying at 
the feet of the bride the palms of virtue 
they had won during their lives. 


This entertainment was quite a sensa- 
tion and influenced markedly those which 
followed in ensuing years. Out of this be- 
ginning developed the masque, a form of 
musical pantomime that was for centuries 
an indispensable part of festal gatherings 
on the Continent and in Europe. This 
masque was a direct forerunner of the 
ballet. Catherine de Medici is generally 
conceded to deserve the honor of organiz- 
ing the first ballet spectacle according to 
modern standards of form and artistic ex- 
cellence. 

Under Catherine de Medici and Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI, France 
became the patron of the dance art. The 
high social level of dance performance is 
demonstrated by the interest and aptitude 
of courtiers and clerics. Even the King of 
France danced in performances that were 
open to the public, and “the King can do 
no wrong.” 

At this period, the dance was far from 
its original meaning; it was nearly stifled 
under pretentiousness and was used as a 
method of ‘“showing-off.”’ Louis XV 
brought delicacy and subtle taste to affairs 
of the ballet. Majesty was displaced by 
grace, beauty by charm, and gravity by 
abandon. Great was the shock to public 
morals when Camargo shortened her 
skirts to a bit below knee-length to facili- 
tate her movements. Techniques of the 
dance were stimulated by this greater 
freedom and much was added to the vo- 
cabulary of the dance. While Taglioni 
was carrying the dance to its second apex, 
setting such a standard of technique that 
it was impossible for others to follow, 4 
parallel development had been occurring 
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with the free, expressive folk art. Peas- 
ants of all ages and an ageless joyousness 
danced on all occasions with much bump- 
ing of each other and thumping of the 
ground. In theatrical circles another deca- 
dence of the dance set in. La Meri says 
“the ballet lapsed into a decadence of mind- 
less bodies on overdeveloped legs.” So the 
ballet flourished in France for a time. 


In 1735 Empress Anna of Russia be- 
came interested in the dance to the point 
of establishing an Emperial Academy for 
talented children throughout the kingdom. 
And from that school came some of the 
most gifted dancers the world has known, 
dancers some of you may have seen— 
Tamara Karsavina, Vaslav Nijinsky, Anna 
Pavlowa, to name three best known in 
America. Fascinating reading is provided 
for the layman who reads Theatre Street, 
Diaghilev, The Tragedy of Nijinsky, or the 
better known Nijinsky by his wife. 

Children of sufficient talent to pass the 
rigid examinations (and this was one 
school where noble birth and family pres- 
tige opened no doors) were educated 
wholly in all cultural and necessary phases 
of learning as well as in the dance art. 
The school became home; they entered at 
the ages of six or eight years and gradu- 
ated at about sixteen, assured of a position 
with the Marinsky Theatre until retiring 
age at about thirty-six, when a pension 
made the rest of the lifetime comfortable 
and easy. 


Balletomanes feel that the glory of 
dancing died with the end of the Russian 
era, that no contemporary dancers can fill 
the shoes of Mathilde Kchessinska, that no 
Roland Shabelevsky can leap to the dizzy- 
ing heights of Nijinsky. The currently popu- 
lar Monte Carlo Ballet Russe draws huge 
crowds and possesses brilliant individual 
dancers, but in the opinion of many, it 
is still coasting along on the name and 
organizing skill of its organizer, Serge 
Diaghilev. 

Lincoln Kirstein, well-known commenta- 
tor on the ballet, vigorously questions why 
the ballet, dying for twenty years, does 
not finally broathe its last. ‘““‘Why,” he says, 
“do people still accept a repertory dead 
on its feet and only breathing because 
once a year a well-known piece of sym- 


phonic music is illustrated by several ex- 
pensive living pictures?” His answer? 
Because there are some matchless _in- 
dividual dancers in the troupe whose 
skill, agility, and physical attractiveness 
are so great that people will pay to be 
charmed, excited, and enriched by their 
superb individual performances. Massine, 
Danilova, Shadelevsky, and Eglevsky, in 
his opinion, are names that will live. 


Whether the Monte Carlo Ballet per- 
formances are comparable to those of the 
old Russian troupes is debatable, but at 
least Americans have become ballet-con- 
scious again. The principal organizations 
being supported just now are the American 
Ballet, its offshoot—the Ballet Caravan, 
the Jooss Ballet, and Catherine Littlefield’s 
Philadelphia Ballet, to name a few of the 
best known in the East. 


The ballet has not been taken into the 
school world; it has remained a professional 
type of dance. Other phases of the 
dance have been a rart of the edv- 
cational program for a number of years. 
Folk dancing lends itself particularly well 
for it places the emphasis on social quali- 
ties, the play spirit rather than rendition 
of techniques in expert fashion. 


Praiseworthy work has been done in col- 
lecting the native dances of the many 
countries of Europe. There are active 
folk dance groups in all the large cities 
and in many smaller communities. The 
Detroit public schools are doing particu- 
larly fine work in their physical education 
classes in dance training of many sorts. 
Boys and girls are together for all classes 
until high school age. They are given 
folk dancing for its own sake, and as a 
lead up to current ballroom styles. Creat- 
ing in the modern style is made possible 
with a. sound foundation of rhythmic 
techniques. 


The work of the American Physical 
Education Association with its close co- 
operation in the past five or six years 
with the leading concert dancers in the 
professional world has done a great deal 
toward making America dance-conscious. 
More and more colleges are offering dance 
majors. Although the contest still wages 
between the educational approach and the 
art approach, several colleges are offering 
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professional courses in the dance. Most 
of the leading contemporary’ concert 


dancers have taught, at least in summer 
courses, in some university or college. One 
wonders sometimes if these means may 
not be seized adroitly to catch the public 


eye and swell enrollments. 

Be that as it may, schools have gone 
a long way since they first lined gym- 
nasiums with stretching bars and every 
girl practiced faithfully the five posiitons 
and bent her back in futile effort to emu- 
late the great Pavlowa. Next came the 
inundation of scarves, veils, and balloons, 
following Isadora Duncan’s emancipation 
of the dance to freer, natural movements. 
Every grass plot outside the schools be- 
came the scene for silken- or cheesecloth- 
clad maidens frantically waving scarves, 
registering the life, growth, and death of 


the butterfly or the rose. The mania 
penetrated even into homes where en- 
lightened housewives put “Rustle of 


Spring” on the phonograph and indulged 
in such antics as must have made the 
composer groan and turn in his grave. 
Consider this extract from a book of 1912: 


““*Men are so unimaginative! My hus- 
band has all sorts of appliances for getting 
strong quick. He gets up in the morning 
and pulls at straps, twirls objects, and 
kicks furiously at nothing. Such antics 
you never saw. Doubtless they have some 
underlying advantage or he wouldn’t per- 
form them, for he is a practical man. But 
they are so ridiculous. I always think of 
Don Quixote fighting windmills when I see 
him threatening the air and striking ab- 
surd attitudes so seriously.’ 


“It is an American woman who speaks 
and she speaks as the mouthpiece of a 
new idea—the attempt to recreate the lost 
rhythms of the human body by dance 
movements. The speaker continues: ‘Now 
when i get up and feel headachy or as if 
my body was stuffed with sawdust, I too 
have my exercises. But oh, the differ- 
ence. [ start the Marche Militaire on my 
patient phonograph, and the strains are 
so inspiring that I go through my paces 
so buoyantly that my husband stops his 
see-sawing to enjoy my dance. Now the 
difference lies in this, that while I am 
unlimbering my muscles and starting my 


blood gaily through my veins, my heart 
and my mind are also uplifted with the 
rhythm of music and pose.’ 

‘‘Next comes Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
and its accompanying actions: ‘I first 
point to an imaginary tree, run lightly to 
it, stretch up and pull down a bough, take 
it in my arms, then gaily throw it aside. 
This I do three times in different corners 
of the room. Suddenly I am attracted by 
the upspringing grass and trip lightly 
over it lest I crush it. Then I see flowers 
in the grass, and sit down and gather an 
imaginary bouquet, then toss it over my 
head. This I do three times, and perhaps 
you may think it easy to sit down with 
one leg thrust forward and then break 
your pose gracefully in getting up. My 
mood changes. I hear a bird singing and 
bend forward to listen with hand to my 
ear and eyes following its flight. Then 
I hear a bird in_ ancther = direction 
and follow it. Three times these move- 
ments are repeated. The pose is now en- 
tirely different, the arms outspread as if 
in flight. I am by this time fairly en- 
chanted by spring and give myself up to 
the abandon of the moment, until my mood 
is exhausted and I calm down with the 
music into final repose.’ ”’ 

But in spite of our tongue-in-the-cheek 
attitude toward this ecstatic type of danc- 
ing, a good word must be said for the 
effect on the individual of such activities. 
A sheer joy and abandonment of happiness 
is a desirable mood and if the women of 
that day could so easily obtain it, the means 
cannot be totally wrong. There was also 
the cult we have heard of which learned 
to dance from the top of the head up and, 
it is said, derived great satisfaction there- 
from. 

And 
present varying forms. Perhaps the cre- 
atively best type is the badly named 
Modern, with a capital M, dance. No- 
body knows why the present brand should 
be so labelled; the name is insulted and 
laughed at on all sides, and yet somehow 
sticks. 

It is a potential source for education, 
combining movement, art, music, drama, 
history, and literature. But it has its 
dangers. Each concert dancer of the 


so dance art has evolved to its 
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present conducts a school of the dance, 
presenting, far too often, techniques from 
the professional point of view. Most of 
the dance teachers of schools and colleges 
have attended one or more in summer 
sessions. Unable to assimilate and trans- 
late into educational procedures what they 
learn, they go home rabid partisans of that 
particular dancer and teach their classes 
techniques of falls, contractions, strikes, or 
swings until the pupils can do them as 
perfectly and automatically as children of 
a generation ago did the five positions and 
artificial ballet techniques. 

Perhaps you are wondering, what is this 
modern dance? How does it differ from 
these other stages or types of dancing? 
John Martin implies, in his use of the term, 
those forms of art dance (from which 
social and tap dancing are naturally ex- 
cluded) which are neither classic nor ro- 
mantic, neither old ballet nor Duncan-freed 
forms. It has, common with other arts, 
the elements of rhythm, design, and dy- 
namics. Its content is made up of con- 
temporary and social themes. The dancer 
dances factual themes—that which is; 
assertive themes—those things he hopes 
for; and satiric themes—comments on the 
past and present modes which he hopes 
to destroy through ridicule. 

The modern dance has passed through 
several stages in its short life of perhaps 
fifteen years. First it showed a marked 
tendency toward primitive form in _ its 
seeking for essentials. Mary Wigman 
startled America a few years ago with 
her stark and barren movements, her per- 
cussive accompaniments. Then came a 
leaning toward archaic form. Gestures 
and design were stripped of all elabora- 
tions, rhythms became staccato and irregu- 
lar, designs were broken. But this style 
became mechanical, only a series of broken 
movements, and the dancers turned from 
interpretations of this machine age to 
newer ideas. Third is the tendency toward 
reconstruction of more organized and in- 
tegrated designs. Dramatic elements are 
not eschewed. There is no hesitancy in 
taking the best from ballet techniques to 
make the body into a more pliable and ex- 
pressive instrument. 

The modern dance is expressive with an 
intensity in which the audience shares; it 
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is not done for effectiveness alone. Its 
design is asymmetrical; its rhythm is dy- 
namic and is measured in uneven bars; its 
form is spatially conceived instead of 
lineally, with polyphonic balance. Move- 
ments may be smooth or staccato, weighted 
or light, in any direction—down, up, or 
out. Its earliest exponents boasted of its 
being a dance without special technique, 
but it is rich in movement modes. As yet, 
however, it has not been poured into an 
irrevocable mold from which there is no 
escape. There is the danger ever present 
that many half-educated college teachers 
are fast reducing it to a formula, unless 
they learn to adapt it to educational pro- 
cedures, seeing it as a part of the entire 
physical education program rather than as 
a special subject set on a pedestal. 

Colleges are going far in education to- 
ward audience appreciation. The dance 
exists exclusively in terms of movement 
of the body, not only in the obvious sense 
that the dancer moves, but also in the less 
apparent sense that its response in the 
spectator is likewise a matter of body 
movement. We must participate vicari- 
ously in these movements, a _ kinesthetic 
sympathy must react in our own bodies. We 
understand the pantomimist knocking on a 
nonexistent door, writing a letter though 
he has no paper or pen, or counting in- 
visible money. Those experiences are with- 
in our own range; with no effort we recall 
the emotional consequence of opening a 
certain door or a financial inventory at a 
crucial time and its results. Your enjoy- 
ment of a dance concert depends largely 
on the margin between your experience 
and what the dancer wants you to experi- 
ence of his vision. This is not a new de- 
mand made exclusively by the modern 
dance. Why was Nijinsky so acclaimed 
for his tremendous leaps or Pavlowa for 
her sustained arabesques? Because the 
audiences knew in terms of their own 
physical limitations how far beyond went 
the dancer’s motor freedom. 

Education has placed a premium on 
intellectualism and neglected the value of 
the resources of the body. But we are be- 
ginning to emerge from this Victorian 
attitude which considered the only re- 
spectable part of a man to be above the 
eyebrows, the seat of the intellect, while 
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legs were absolutely unmentionable. And 
thereby we offer great hopes for the fu- 
ture of the dance. 


In his book, America Dancing, John 
Martin gives a simple recipe for the en- 
joyment of modern dancing which might 
interest you. 

“When entering the theatre it is well 
first of all to leave as much of the intel- 
lect as possible in the check room with the 
hat. Do not bring in any preconceived idea 
of what the dancer is to do, such as 
interpret the music or enact pantomimes 
or play charades. When the performance 
begins, abandon all effort to figure oui 
what it means; it will not mean anything 
unless you do this. Merely relax and let 
the muscles do the thinking. If it is not 
easy at first, persistence will have its 
effect in due time. Though the reaction is 
heightened by a state of preparedness and 
of expectation, it is better in the beginning 
to do without preparation and expectation 
than to come all prepared to expect the 
wrong thing. 








Around The Reading Table 


SHELDON, HENRY DAVIDSON, editor. DeBusk 
Memorial Essays. University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon, 1937. 62 pp. 


Burchard Woodson DeBusk was born on 
a farm near Shelbyville, Indiana, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1877. In 1904 he graduated from 
Indiana University and immediately began 
his professional career as a college teacher. 
Part of his graduate work was done at 
Indiana University and the rest at Clark 
University. In the autumn of 1915 he went 
to the University of Oregon to begin his 
work in educational psychology, child study, 
and school hygiene. He died July 29, 1936. 


This book is made up of memorial essays 
and includes the following: “Burchard 
Woodson DeBusk: A Biographical Sketch 
with Special Reference to His Public Ac- 
tivities in Oregon from 1915 to 1924,” by 
Henry Davidson Sheldon; “Dr. Burchard 
Woodson DeBusk and the Research De- 
partment of the Portland Public Schools, 
1924-1931,” by Max Barr; “The Reading 
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“It would be best, of course, to under. 
take a bit of actual dancing oneself, for 


there is no other way equal to this t 
awaken the dead muscle sense. To ep. 
courage this kind of audience training, 
there should be lay dance groups in every 
community to help the average citizen fing 
himself in kinesthetic terms. At the same 
time he will have more intelligent exercise | 
than his five perfunctory minutes with the | 
radio in the morning or his weekly golf | 
game give him. The important thing jg 
not merely to take off pounds or keep up 
circulation, but actually to restore the most 
valuable part of man’s native equipment, | 
which he does not even suspect he has, 

“There is nothing esoteric, nothing re. 
quiring learning, and nothing demanding a 
struggle concerning the _ perception of 
beauty or the remembering of it. We need 
only to step out of the armor we have built 
of false attitudes, false education, false 
culture and expose ourselves to it simply 
and honestly. That, perhaps, is a map. 
sized job.” 








Clinic at the University of Oregon Sum- 

mer Session,” by Elizabeth Montgomery; 

“My Experience with the Reading Clinic 

at the University of Oregon,” by Lillian 

Rayner; “Dr. B. W. DeBusk and the Ele 

mentary School Reading Clinic at the Col 

orado State College of Education,” by 

Wallace T. Wait; “Reminiscences of Dr, B. 

W. DeBusk and His Work in Improving 

the Teachine of the Common Branches,’ 

by A. O. Freel; “Clinical Work in Reading 
for Handicapped Students,” by Kenneth 

Shumaker; and “Dr. DeBusk’s Work in the 

Light of Modern Psychology,” by Raymond 

Holder Wheeler. In addition there is 3 

bibliography of Dr. DeBusk’s writings and 

a brief descriptive digest of the theses 

written under his direction. 

Monrog, ALAN H. “The Measurement and 
Analvsis of Audience Reaction to Student 
Speakers—Studies in Attitude Changes.’ 
Studies in Higher Education XXHXIl, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
December, 1937. 78 pp. 




















